








4-DIMENSIONAL HISTORY! 


Here is a program in “living” American history with a new dimension— 
aot only with unparalleled form, an exciting cast of characters and dramatic 
substance— but a program that projects its vital impact into our very future. 


Today, educators face a major responsibility. More than 
any other group, they must help capture the imagination 
of our young people, shape their dreams and guide their 
volatile energies toward constructive goals that will build 
a better tomorrow. 


The Yale 4-point program can be invaluable: this 
unique teaching tool presents the American story in a 
way never done before. Our heroes breathe; the ideals 
that formed our fabric come alive, inspiring their 
perpetuation and growth. 


Dramatic? Yes. But also unprecedented in scholastic 
excellence and authenticity. Rarely will you find 
American history materials created by such an assem- 
blage of distinguished historians, educators and visual 
education specialists. Singly or in combination, these 
fine books and filmstrips have amply proved their worth. 





The 4-Point Program— Each Unit a Comprehensive Entity 
+ THE BOOKS + 


THE CHRONICLES CF AMERICA 
56 volumes 


Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins 


contrast! Each volume is a 
written in a homogeneous 
accuracy and narrative 
them out for the sheer 


Fiction pales by 
thrilling milestone, 
blend of historical 
skill Students seek 
pleasure of reading 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume 


| 


| 
| 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 volumes 


Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


Our heritage unfolds in a picture-story for- 
mat of fascinating illustrations and rare maps 
with succinct, scholarly text that grips and 
holds the interest Proved invaluable at all 
levels 


$147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


x THE FILMSTRIPS > 


Both series created under the editorial direction of Ralph H. Gabriel, 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


15 units 


relives the struggles and glories 
of America! Such vivid realism in these pic- 
ture ‘‘adventures’’ was possible only by the 
use of original material from the photoplays 
of the same name. 


$97.50 complete or $7.00 each 
Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free 


The student 





THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


30 units 


Here are images of unbelievable 
and impact that link all age groups. 
vet personal, timeless vet contemporary. 
award-winning series used 
all levels of education 


$195.00 complete or $7.00 each 
TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 


excitement 

Universal 
this 
successfully at 


is 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books 


ROUNDUP: A Netherlands student at Ohio State 
University recently inflicted a LITERARY QUIZ on 
150 fellow students, most of them from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, most of them juniors or 
seniors with B and C averages. From their answers 
he learned that: Moby Dick was written by Herman 
Wouk, or possibly Charles Dickens or Jules Verne; 
Kant wrote the Communist Manifesto; Chaucer 
wrote Beowulf, Pilgrim's Progress, and of course 
the Cennerberry Tales. Average score was 28 out 
of a possible 100. Best known book' was The 
Origin of Species. Favorite authors were Dostoi- 
evsky, Hemingway, Leon Uris, Ayn Rand and 
Tolstoy. ... Meg Greenfield in The Reporter for 
June 8 quotes Vance Packard's accusation that 
Americans spend more on jewelry and watches 
than on books and basic research. “And yet,” she 
says, “with all due respect to books and basic 
research, how can we always be sure that it is 
morally better to buy a book than a jewel? Which 
book? RETURN TO PEYTON PLACE? Who has 
bought more books—Mrs. Gabrielle [who took her 
child through pickets to a desegregated school in 
New Orleans} or Charles Van Doren?”,. , 
A Texas mother has protested the inclusion in her 
child’s JHS library of a book called LIVING BIOG- 
RAPHIES OF GREAT PHILOSOPHERS, according to 
ALA's Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. lt in- 
cludes an account of Plato's non-platonic theories 
about “communal mating, free love and mixed 
gymnastics classes for boys and girls clad only in 
their virtue.’ The mother believes this kind of 
reading is ‘‘one reason we have so many sex maniacs 
walking about.” . . MY ROADS TO CHILDHOOD, 
collecting the late Anne Carroll Moore's wise and 
splendid ‘‘views and reviews of children’s books,” 
has been brought back into print by The Horn 
Book, Inc., at $2 (paperback), $3.50 (hardbound). 
As long ago as 1926, that extraordinary woman 
wrote, of teen-agers, “A frank determination to 
know all that can happen to human beings in books 
or in life is quite different from a prurient curiosity. 
Feeling under the obligation myself, I have never 
been shocked te find other boys and girls similarly 
impelled to find out all they can. Tragedy lies, I 
think, not in knowing too much but rather in not 
knowing enough to think things through.” 

TIME for August 4 has a special report on  chil- 
dren’s books, which concludes that “the younger 
the child, the better the books that are available.” 
Time says: “Books for tots are usually splashed 
with color, well designed, and sometimes contain 
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surprising riches of fun and wonder. Older chil- 
dren would be better kicking the kiddy-bait habit 
and graduating to Huckleberry Finn.” Noting that 
one out of every nine books published in the U.S. 
is a children’s book, Time says: “The bulk of this 
output does not occupy the classic realm of the 
imagination but a huge waste-of-time land, There 
are usually stories about neurasthenic little animals 
that want to secede from the animal kingdom . . 

For pre-teentimers there are soap operettas about 
girls ‘who never quite know how to talk to boys.’ 
The boys are usually talking to a pet mocse or 
rocketing off to the moon. But at least, the cau- 
tionary yarns of the brush-your-teeth-or- mommy- 
won t-love-you variety seem to be on the wane. . 


SOVIET ACCORD ON FOREIGN BOOKS: 
Agreement by the Soviet Union to recognize the 
rights of foreign authors came during a British 
Exhibition in Moscow. The action—amending 
Soviet copyright law to make it apply to foreign 
as well as Soviet authors—was reported by Capt. 
I. R. Maxwell, director of Pergamon Press, Oxford, 
England, after consultation with Soviet officials, 
including Premier Khrushchev, in May. 

The question of Soviet royalties for foreign au- 
thors has been a subject of bitter dispute for many 
years. Heretofore Soviet publishers have freely 
printed American and other foreign works, often 
without the knowledge of the author. 

The new action presumably means that Soviet 
publishers will not be permitted to pirate American 
or other foreign books. They must seek permission 
of the author before publishing his work and must 
agree to pay him normal royalties. Captain Max- 
well viewed the move as a possible preliminary to 
Soviet signature of the International Copyright 
Convention. 


SOVIET CHILDREN'S BOOKS: The Soviet 
Union's impressive exhibit of children’s books, 
which has been greeted with interest at NYPL, the 
ALA conference in Cleveland, and Denver PL, in- 
cluded 2,000 volumes in 78 languages. The display 
was arranged under the Nov. 21, 1959 agreement 
by which the U.S. and USSR agreed to three ex- 
changes of exhibitions. 

Included were books by such American authors 
as Mark Twain, Jack London, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Mary Mapes Dodge, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—most of whose books have sold more copies 
in the USSR than in their native USA. Among 
the exhibit’s collection of classic Russian writers 
greeted favorably by Russian youngsters were Chek- 
hov, Gogol, Gorky, Pushkin, Tolstoy. Modern 
poets and writers in current favor included Arkady 
Gaidar, Samuel Marshak, Sergei Mikalkov, Nikolai 
Nosov, Dornei Chukovsky, Agnia Barto. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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“SCOTCH” BRAND MAGIC MENDING TAPE NO. 810 


becomes a permanent, invisible part of the paper it mends. What’s 
more, it stays invisible. Will never discolor with age, peel, crack or ooze 
adhesive. And you can write on it with pen, pencil or typewriter. 
“SCOTCH” Magic Mending Tape will add years to the life of your 
books and important papers. Ask for it at your supplier’s today. 


**SCOTCH’’ AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF 3M CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN 
LE >>, 
Miiwnesora MMiinine ano Maanuracrurine COMPANY (a S 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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In 1960, according to exhibition director Dmitri 
N. Taptykov, something more than 200,000,000 
children’s books were published in Russia. 


BOOKS FOR PHILIPPINES: Jose Ferrer of the 
Philippines Bureau of Pubiic Libraries, Manila, 
solicits gifts of books, especially children’s books, 
for a village library being established in his home 
town, Lingayen (where Gen. MacArthur landed in 
1945). Interested donors should write first describ- 
ing what they might send, 


SEASONED TO TASTE, a familiar phrase to 
BULLETIN readers, is the title of a new book from 
the University of Washington Press. It is a collec- 
tion of essays by Harry C. Bauer, all but two of 
which first appeared in his WLB column. “It is not 
surprising,” he says, “to find that a librarian, sur- 
rounded as he is by books, is apt to feel an urge 
to add to the multiplicity by a modest creation of 
his own. .. . [He]} need never suffer from want 
of a theme.” Seasoned To Taste illustrates this fact 
in essays on topics ranging from ‘“Documeddling” 
to ghost writers, from the mathematical prodigy 
Ramanujan to book burning. Ernest I. Miller, li- 
brarian of Cincinnati, says “Good bookmen are not 
commonly good writers, but in Harry Bauer is to 
be found this happy combination. . . . One of the 


skills he possesses is his gentle but nevertheless 
effective use of a deflating needle. . . . 
library 


His com- 
mon sense comments on varied subjects 


should be required reading.” 


Seasoned To Taste, attractively designed, 
$4.75. 


HUMANITIES ON THE NEW FRONTIER: 
S. Philip Colehour, Humanities Librarian at Chico 
State College Divisional Library, Chico, California, 
is collecting information for a book, “Where Goes 
a Humanities Library in Our New Frontier?” He 
says he wants to consider all kinds of theories, ideas, 
and data, and that he will thank most heartily any- 
one who sends him anything pertinent. Address: 
Box 407, Chico, California. 


costs 


People 


ROUNDUP: FLORRINELL MORTON, director of the 
Louisiana State U. library school, in her July 14 
inaugural speech as ALA president, promised an 
emphasis on recruitment and library education dur- 
ing her year in office, regarding her election as ‘‘a 
mandate to direct attention to this problem area of 
librarianship in every possible way, and at every 
opportune time’. Signed “jy. KENNEDY,” a 
telegram read at the 80th ALA conference in July 
said in part: “We have no single pattern for the 
resources, services, and support of libraries, and 
we want none. The readers to be served are too 
diverse; they include even posterity, for whom we 
must preserve the record of our cultural life. If 
we are to succeed, individuals and private institu- 
tions as well as government at all levels—federal, 
state, and local—must move forward together and 
move with renewed determination toward our na- 
tional goal (‘Libraries for all’) which is the theme 
of your conference.” A group of Toledo 
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(Ohio) citizens, led by TPL director BOB FRANK- 
LIN, has donated an account of 19th century French 
aeronautics to America’s first astronaut. Tissan- 
dier’s Histoire des Ballons et Aéronautes Célébres 
(Paris 1887-90), copiously illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in two volumes, was warmly received 
and, according to MRS. SHEPARD, “will add much 
to our library, which has grown over the past two 
years with information about adventures in —_ 
space, but lacks this fascinating history found i 
these two beautifully illustrated books” : 
NON-READERS are more subject to mental iliness 
and need longer recovery periods than readers, 
according to the clinical director of the Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute. Speaking at the Cleveland 
ALA conference, Dr. Irving Rosen said that men- 
tally ill people who read have a tremendous advan- 
tage over those who do not, since “they can con- 
ceptualize what is happening to them. They can 
utilize psychotherapy better than the non-reader. 
They can more easily get work or learn a vocation 
or enjoy leisure time. What about the specific 
value of a certain book for treatment of a particu- 
lar mental illness? . . . Presumably much could be 
said about the value of certain books for relax- 
ation or escape, or others for fostering healthy 
identifications, but more research will be required 
to make bibliotherapy a predictable therapy tool.’’ 
. . . HAYLEY MILLS, the young star of Pollyanna 
and Tiger Bay, is now sixteen, and a problem. 
Paul Nathan, in his Publisher's Weekly column 
for July 31, quotes an appeal from Bill Dover, 
story editor for Walt Disney. The studio is look- 
ing for a book which would be a suitable vehicle 
for the teen-age star, but “so much that is written 
for the teen-ager follows a very familiar pattern, 
and, after wading through literally hundreds of 
published books devoted to this segment of the 
reading public, we have yet to find one with a 
good, strong basic situation which lends itself to 
humor.” Any suggestions ? 


ALA OFFICERS: James E. Bryan, director, New- 
ark (N.J.) Public Library, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect of the American Library 
Association at ALA’s annual conference in Cleve- 
land. At the same time, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, 
director, Library School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, was inaugurated as president. 

Mrs. Morton is widely known for her activities 
in behalf of the development of standards for the 
professional education of librarians. She served as 
president of the American Association of Library 
Schools from 1946-47, and as chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship in 1951-2, 
after serving as a member of the board 1947-52 
during which time the present standards for ac- 
creditation were developed and put into effect. 

She is currently president of the Southwestern 
Library Association, and she has been active in the 
development of standards for undergraduate pro- 
grams of library science, serving as chairman of the 
COA Subcommittee which developed the present 
standards. 

Mr. Bryan started his career as a student assist- 
ant at Lafayette College in his home town of 
Easton, Pa., in 1930. His first professional position 
was in the Public Library, Washington, D.C., which 
he left in 1936 to become librarian of the Eastern 
(Pa.) Public Library. In 1938 he became head 
of the Adult Lending Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. In 1943 he became assistant 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Important St Martin’s 
reference works 





Coming in August: 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


VOLUME to the 


‘ifth Edition of 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Edited by Eric Blom ° 


This a seme volume, which brings the 
Fifth Edition of GROVE completely up so 
date, was almost complete at the time of Dr. 
Blom’s sudden death. Every page bears 
witness to his massive scholarship and 
incisive style. 

The contributions to the supplement are 
divided into corrections and additions to 
existing articles, new entries on persons or 
subjects omitted from the Fifth Edition, and 
discoveries in the musicological field made 
since its appearance. The supplement is col- 
lated with the body of the Fifth Edition in 


526 pages; musical illustrations ®@ 


Associate Editor: 


Denis Stevens 


such a way that it can be used for verifica- 
tion as well as for further reference. Cross- 
references have been vastly improved. 

Many of the articles are written by new 
contributors to GROVE. The principal addi- 
tions include articles on Cathedral Music, 
Degrees in Music, Musical Editing, Italian 
and Russian Folk Music, Harmonic Analysis, 
Milhaud, Birgit Nilsson, the Oboe, David 
Oistrakh, Operetta, Plainsong Notation, Joan 
Sutherland, Renata Tebaldi, Rosalyn Tureck, 
Vespers, Voice-training and the Xylophone. 


Price $15.00 


Prepublication price $12.50 until September 30, 1961 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1961-62 (98th annual edition) 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg 


. a reference book that has filled so well the needs of generations of librarians. This 
volume, taken with a good dictionary and an up-to-date encyclopaedia, would form the 
nucleus of an adequate reference section for many small libraries. This is high praise. 


Library Journal 


New Features 


@ INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONISM 
e THE CHANGING FRENCH 
COMMUNAUTE 


© NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


include: 

@ STATISTICS FROM 1960 CENSUS IN U.S. 
@ ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
OF RUMANIA 


e TABLE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


e TABLES OF VARIOUS EUROPEAN PACTS, COMMUNITIES, ETC. 


Place your standing order now with your dealer, jobber or St Martin’s Press on each 
year’s edition. There is only one printing a year, and you will automatically receive 
your copies first. The 97th edition was out of print four months after publication. 


1700 pages 


Price $9.50 


Prepublication price $8.95 until September 30, 1961 
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From Pioneers to Pilots . . . Science to Spanish. 


o* 
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Childrens 


*& New True Books 


There are now 56 titles in this famous series (over 4,000,000 copies in print), 
widely used for supplementary classroom and library reading. Low reading 
levels and broad interest levels make them perfect for home, school or library 
Each 48 pages; reading level 2; interest level Kg-5; $2.00 list; $1.50 net.* 


TRUE BOOK OF DOGS (£ls2 Posell) 

TRUE BOOK OF HORSES (£ls¢ Poseil) 

TRUE BOOK OF MAGNETS AND ELECTRICITY (112 Podendorf) 
TRUE BOOK OF WEATHER EXPERIMENTS (1/2 Podendorf) 


% New Frontiers of America Books 


By Edith McCall. Now 11 titles in this historical series about real people, 
portraying the various frontiers that have shaped America. Because the 
reading level is third grade, with an interest level extending through eighth 
grade, this series makes excellent remedial material for older, slower readers. 
Each 128 pages; $2.50 list; $1.88 net.* 


CUMBERLAND GAP AND TRAILS WEST 
WAGONS OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
PIONEERS ON EARLY WATERWAYS 
MAIL RIDERS 


% New Tizz Horse Stories 


By Elisa Bialk. These popular stories about a mischievous pony and a happy 
family have long been favorites of young readers who want full-length books. 
These new titles in the series feature exciting adventures in a western back- 
ground. Each 96 pages; reading level 2; interest level 2-4; $2.50 list; $1.88 net.* 


TIZZ IS A COW PONY 
TIZZ TAKES A PACK TRIP 


¥% New Fun-Time Books 


ens %, 


upoe™ 


Here are two science titles that every budding scientist will enjoy reading and 
using at home or in sc hool. Interesting science activities can be built around 
thera. Like the five previous Fun-Time books, they include complete “how to” 
instructions. Each $2.5v list; $1.88 net.* 


FUN-TIME TERRARIUMS AND AQUARIUMS 


(Jerome Leavitt and John Huntsberger) 48 pages. Reading level 4; interest 
level 3-6. 


FUN-TIME RADIO BUILDING 


(Joseph Smith) 64 pages. Reading level 6; interest level 6-up. 








|. 24 New Titles with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


‘ 


i 


| re ‘a ~ me a ow j 
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Chicago 7, Ill. 


mpoe™ 
% Caveman To Spaceman 


By Margaret Friskey. A picture-history of transportation, beautifully illus- 
trated in color, with reproductions of actual artifacts and fine art, depicting 
dramatic events in the development of methods of transportation through the 
ages. 64 pages; reading level 4; interest level 4-up; $2.95 list; $2.21 net.* 


%*« New Reading Laboratory Books 


These four classroom-tested books with easy-to-read story material make 
excellent reading for enjoyment. With an introduction by Dr. Paul Witty, 
each book contains a word list of familiar and new words. Each 32 pages; 
reading level 2; interest level Kg-4; $2.50 list; $1.88 net.* 


THE MAN WHO WALKED AROUND THE WORLD (Benjemin Elkin) 
JOHNNY AND THE MONARCH! (Mergeret Friskey) 

PERKY LITTLE ENGINE’ (Margaret Friskey) 

READ WITH ME (Charlotte Krum) Peer 


* New | Want To Be Books 


By Carla Greene. These four, new books make the range of subjects even 
wider in this easy-to-read series (34 titles). Perfect for book-hungry first and 
second graders. Each 32 pages; reading level 1; interest level Kg-3; $2.00 list; 
$1.50 net.* 


| WANT TO BE A BASEBALL PLAYER 
| WANT TO BE A HOMEMAKER 

' WANT TO BE A SCIENTIST 

| WANT TO BE A SPACE PILOT 


%* New Spanish Books for Beginning Linguists 
(UN VIAJE A MEXICO) A TRIP TO MEXICO 


By Terry Shannon. Introduces about 225 common Spanish words and phrases 
with pronounciation. 32 pages; reading level 3; interest level 3-7; $2.50 list; 
$1.88 net.* 


EL INDIO DOS PIES Y SU CABALLO 


Indian Two Feet and His Horse, by Margaret Friskey. Originally published 
in English by Childrens Press, has vocabulary of about 130 words. 64 pages; 
reading level 3-up; interest level 3-up; $2.95 list; $2.21 net.* 


EL HOMBRE QUE CAMINO ALREDEDOR DEL MUNDO 


The Man Who Walked Around the World, by Benjamin Elkin. Another gay 
folktale retold and translated in Spanish. 32 pages; reading level 5-up; interest 
level 5-up; $2.95 list; $2.21 net.* 


*Net postpaid to schools and libraries. All books are bound in re- 
inforced cloth, and are side-sewn. Every Childrens Press book is 
unconditionally guaranteed. Send for new catalog. Childrens Press, 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





(Continued from page 4) 
director of the Newark, (N.J.) Public Library. 
He was appointed director of that library in 1958. 

Professional activities include posts as president 
of the New Jersey Library Association, 1952-54; 
general chairman, Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Library Conference, 1949; president, Public Library 
Association of ALA, 1959, and committee assign- 
ments for both associations. He is author of various 
library surveys, site and building studies. 

Elected with Bryan as second vice-president was 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian of the Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. A native New Yorker, and an 
active member of ALA, Peterson received his 
B.L.S. from Columbia University School of Library 
Service in 1934 after his graduation from New 
York University. Under his direction, the D.C, li- 
brary has been completely modernized and six 
regional branches have been built. 


SLA OFFICERS: Eugene B. Jackson was installed 
as president of the Special Libraries Association 
during the Association’s annual convention in San 
Francisco, May 28 to June 1. Vice-president and 
president-elect is Ethel S. Klahre, librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; second vice- 
president, and chairman of the Advisory Council of 
SLA is Florine A. Oltman, chief, Bibliographic As- 
sistance Branch, Air University Library. Two new 
SLA directors are Paul W. Riley, librarian of the 
College of Business Administration, Boston Col- 
lege, and Edward G. Strable, librarian at the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Jackson is director of the library of the 
General Motors Research Laboratories, which are 
primarily engaged in pure research. He organized, 
with his company, the first Conference on Techni- 
cal Literature Activities, which brought together 
personnel connected with the collection and dis- 
semination of information for an exchange of ideas. 

SLA’s 52nd annual convention was attended by 
over 800 of the Association’s 5,000 professional 
members. Topics examined included abstracting 
services, technicai translations, information retrieval 
systems, relations with management, and sources 
of specialized information. 


ALA STAFF: Mark M. Gormley, assistant director 
of libraries and associate professor of library sci- 
ence at Colorado State University, Fort Collins, has 
been appointed executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, a division 
of the American Library Association, effective 
September 1. He succeeds Richard B, Harwell, now 
librarian Of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mr. Gormley was born in Superior, Wisconsin. 
During World War II he served with the U.S. 
Maritime Service 1942-43 and in the U.S. Navy 
1943-46. After the war he was graduated from 
Wisconsin State College with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in 1951. He later did his graduate 
work in librarianship at the library school of the 
University of Denver, receiving his degree in Au- 
gust 1954. From 1953 to 1956 he was librarian of 
the senior high school in Janesville, Wisconsin. 

He has been at Colorado State University since 
1956 and was named to his present position in 
July 1960 

Active in association work, not only for ALA but 
also for his state and regional associations, Mr. 
Gormley has been a member of the executive board 
of the Colorado Library Association since 1958 and 
was president of CLA 1959-60. He has participated 
in various radio and television programs promoting 
National Library Week, and he is currently chair- 
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Mark M. Gormley 


Irving A. Verschoor 


man of Library Administration Division’s Recruit- 
ing Committee for Colorado. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, head of the Catalog De- 
partment, Rice University since 1953, has been 
named executive secretary of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Mrs. Rodell, who received her A.B. with distinc- 
tion from Rice Institute (mow Rice University) in 
1931 and her B.S. in library science at Denver 
University in 1940, served as a member of ALA 
Council from 1953-1956. She also is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and is active in other profes- 
sional groups. Mrs. Rodell will fill the post previ- 
ously occupied by Mrs, Orcena Mahoney, who re- 
signed recently. 

Mrs. Rodell served with the Rosenberg Public 
Library, Galveston, Tex., as an apprentice in 1926- 
7, became circulation assistant of the Houston 
Public Library in 1927 and in 1931-32 owner of 
the Rental Library in Houston. In 1933 she became 
cataloger of the Houston Recreation Department 
and served as librarian from 1934-42 with the 
Kinkaid Preparatory School. 

After serving as head of contract files at the 
Reed Roller Bit Co. during World War II, she 
became catalog assistant at the Harper Library, 
University of Chicago, 1946-7 and served as a 
cataloger at Rice from 1947 to 1953, being named 
to her present position at the University that year. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS: The following appoint- 
ments and retirements have been announced by 
library schools around the continent: 

ALBANY: Irving A. Verschoor was appointed in 
August to the new position of Director of Educa- 
tion (Librarianship) at the State University of New 
York, College of Education, Albany. He has been 
director of the Library Extension Division in New 
York State’s Education Dept. since 1956, following 
experience as a teacher, first of high school English, 
then of library science. From 1942-1946 he served 
in Europe as a member of the British Intelligence 
Service and the OSS. He has completed ail require- 
ments for Columbia’s Doctor of Library Science 
degree. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Three appointments to the 
staff of the new school of librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia have been announced. 
Rose Vainstein, widely known this side of the 
border for her work as public library specialist in 
the U.S. Office of Education, will be an associate 
professor mainly responsible for teaching courses 
in the public library field. Robert Hamilton, assist- 
ant librarian of Parliament, Ottawa, becomes an 
assistant professor in the new school, and Dr 
Ronald Hagler, of the Kitchener, Ontario, public 

(Continued on page 10) 
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fair question... 


And it’s one which is being heard more and more 
frequently—as the word gets around about 


VINABIND...the revolutionary new binding 
process which guarantees 50 circulations from 
paperback books! 


VINABIND is a special process which gives paper- 
backs a brand-new hard binding. It is not just a 
jacket. Instead, the original covers are given a 
heavy-duty backing, and then covered with the 
clear, vinyl-base substance which gives the process 
its name. BONUS: books open flat, because each 
page is individually bound to the backbone .. . and 
to the next page! 


VINABIND is not expensive. The popular 8” paper- 
back can be given the VINABIND treatment for 
just $1.00 per Yolume. Combined with the basic 
economy of paperbacks, this means a tremendous 
saving for the library on a budget! 


VINABIND covers faithfully retain the cclorful 
appeal of paperbacks. They’re transparent. . 
meaning the full color and excitement of the 
original cover gets through to the reader. And dirt 
wipes off in a wink! 


if VINABIND sounds exciting to you, why not send 
us an initial order of paperbacks? Remember that 
VINABIND guarantee: 50 CIRCULATIONS (OR TWO 
FULL YEARS). 


send this coupon...get acquainted with VINABIND! 


SAN VAL, Incorporated 
1913 Washington Avenue, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Es I"m sending you an initial order of 
a ian . paperbacks. | 
(quantity) 


understand you will rush them back 
to me postpaid within 8 days. 


1 want more details about VINABIND! 
Please send illustrated brochure. 


a, SESS Ae Sis Poe ies delle leeds aahies 
poh cg ESTES ARSE ae 
MEE oe 


ae | |: SEEN 


IMPORTANT! Books listed in BOWKER’S PAPER- 
BOUND BOOKS IN PRINT are now available in 
VINABIND! Mail your title selections to SAN bm 
incorporated, 1913 Washington Ave., St. Lo Mo. 





(Continued from page 8) 
library, an instructor, The school, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Samuel Rothstein, enrolls its 
first class this fall. 
GENESEO: Mrs. Alice Damon Rider, director of the 
Division of Library Education, State University 
College of Education, Geneseo, New York, retired 
on June 28. She has been a faculty member there 
for 41 years. 
PRATT: Dr. Frederick J. O'Hara has been appointed 
associate professor of librarianship at Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York. Formerly on the faculty 
of Western Michigan University library school, Dr. 
O'Hara will teach courses in adult services, audio- 
visual materials, and subject bibliography. 


NLW AND CBC HEADS RESIGN: John S. 
Robling, director of National Library Week since 
its inception, is leaving NLW to join Encyclopedia 
Britannica as head of company relations. Mrs. 
Joanna Foster Dougherty resigned on August 1 as 
executive secretary of the Children’s Book Council. 
Both made large contributions to librarianship, and 
will be missed, personally and professionally. 

Mr. Robling will be succeeded by Beryl L. 
Reubens, Director of Public Affairs for Brandeis 
University, effective Sept. 18. 

Mrs. Dougherty, who happily will return to CBC 
as part-time publications manager, is succeeded by 
Mary C. Childs. The latter was librarian at the 
Bedford-Rippowam School in Bedford, N.Y., and in 
1958 went to G. P. Putnam, Coward-McCann and 
the John Day Company to direct their School and 
Library Department. For a short time before tak- 
ing over her new position with the Council, Mrs. 
Childs was associate director of the Library and 
Education Department at E. P. Dutton. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: Donald Black, phys- 
ics librarian at UCLA, has been appointed editor 
of the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom of ALA's 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, assuming his 
duties with the September issue. He succeeds 
Everett Moore, who has edited the Newsletter 
since the spring of 1960. Mr. Moore will continue 
to write the “Intellectual Freedom’ department in 
the ALA Bulletin. 


MAZC DE LA ROCHE, author of the “Jalna” 
noveis, died July 12 after a long illness. She was 
82. The much-translated ‘Jalna’’ books have sold 
over 1,500,000 copies in the U.S. alone. 


TWO AUTHORS: Louis-Ferdinand Céline, French 
novelist, died July 1 at the age of 67. His last 
years were clouded by conviction for wartime col- 
laboration with the Nazis, and by his violent anti- 
Semitism. But, according to the New York Times, 
“his writing, somber, savage and slang-ridden as it 
often was, carried such power that many critics 
placed him in the first rank of modern French 
novelists.’ Louis-Ferdinand Céline was the pen 
name taken by Henri-Louis Destouches. His best 
known books are Journey to the End of Night and 
Death on the Installment Plan. 

Kenneth Fearing, poet and novelist, died June 
26. He was 59. William Rose Benét once said of 
him that “a great deal of his work reads like night- 
mares induced by New York newspapers and mod- 
ern civilization . not cheering to read, but it 
haunts one.” His first volume of poetry, Angel 
Arms, was published in 1929; his last, Stranger at 
Coney Island, in 1948. Probably his best known 
novel is The Big Clock, published in 1946 and 
flmed in 1948. 
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Ernest Hemingway 
July 21, 1898—July 2, 1961 


“Ernest Hemingway was rough and unsparing 
with life. He was rough and unsparing with himself. 
It is like his brave free ways that he should die by 
accident with a weapon. Fortunately for us, if it is 
a time to speak of fortune, he gave himself time to 
make his greatness. His style dominated our story- 
telling long and short. . ." Robert Frost. 





NYPL: Mrs. Frances Lander Spain retired at the 
end of July from her position as coordinator of 
children’s services for the New York Public Library 
and as president of the American Library Associ- 
ation, She was succeeded at NYPL on August 1 by 
storytelling specialist Augusta Baker, who served 
recently as acting director of children’s services 
while Mrs. Spain, in her capacity as ALA president, 
toured Russian libraries with the first American- 
Soviet Exchange Mission of Librarians. 

Mrs. Spain came to the New York library system 
from the University of Southern California where, 
in 1949, she was appointed Assistant Director of 
the graduate library school, responsible for instruc- 
tion in children’s literature. Under a Fulbright 
Grant, she spent 1951-52 in Thailand teaching at 
Chulalongkorn University i1 Bangkok, Prior to 
1949, she was first a children’s librarian in Jack- 
sonville and later, Head of the Department of 
Library gy: and Librarian at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S.C 

During a Spain's term at NYPL, she has seen 
the circulation of books to children increase more 
than 50%, reaching an all-time high of about 41, 
million annually, The bookstock and other facili- 
ties available to boys and girls meanwhile have 
grown phenomenally. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Cl NEDY WHY ENGLAND SLEPT 
JOHN F KENAE By John F. Kennedy 
: Written by the President when he was a senior at 
Why : Harvard, Why England Slept is a brilliant appraisal 


d of events that led to World War II. A best-seller 
Englan when it first appeared in 1940, this important book 
1 t won its youthful author acclaim both here and 
S ep abroad. Now re-published by popular demand, this 
is a special collector’s edition—with a néw fore- 

word by Henry R. Luce. 
A WILFRED FUNK, INC. PUBLICATION 


id \ October 13, $3.50 
CS &e A 


eS ENCOUNTERS 
r oot ~ ‘The Life of Jacques Lipchitz By /rene Patai 


In this beautifully written biography, Irene Patai 
captures the spirit, the emotions, and the thoughts 
of one of the world’s great sculptors. Essentially, 
this is the moving story of a twentieth century ge- 
nius who dared to pit himself against the tyrannies 
of his era. Intimate glimpses of his contemporaries: 
Picasso, Modigliani, Rivera, Le Corbusier, Léger, 
others. Foreword by Andrew C. Ritchie, Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. 

November 3, 32 pages of photographs, $6.50 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
CONGRESS (6oitec by Edward Boykin 


the Whatever the subject —draw poker, fried oysters or 
WIT how to handle Khrushchev—Congressmen are never 
at a loss for words. In this sprightly book, editor 
Boykin has sifted tons of legislative verbiage for 
bits of humor, malice, horse sense, and purple ora- 
wisp¢ »M tory. The result is a happy one—a spirited exposé of 
; our lawmakers at work from 1789 to the present 
—a Puckish volume that’s bound to delight all, 

political-science buffs .n particular. 


ss 
CONGRESS November 6, $5.00 


| THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
Bis a STATEHOOD By Dana Lee Thomas 


; 
: 


The first and only popular history of the fifty Amer- 
ican states and the human story of intrepid pio- 
iMI RICAN neers who fought for God and gold, for furs and 
OD freedom. Starting in 1776 and ending with the state- 
gTAl FHOY hooc of Alaska and Hawaii, this story goes beyond 
the facts of history. With the aid of cartoons, maps, 
and photographs, Dana Lee Thomas tells how 
America grew from a weak, unsure union of thir- 
teen states to the mighty nation of fifty. 
A WILFRED FUNK, INC. PUBLICATION 


October 30, $4.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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Besides her administrative tasks, Mrs. Spain has 
been editor of the Young People’s Book Section for 
Saturday Review. Her own publications include 
Reading Without Boundaries and The Contents of 
the Basket, both compilations of essays on children’s 
books and reading, and: A Mid-Century Look at 
Children’s Books, High School Libraries (with 
Frances Henne), and numerous articles. 


Upon her retirement, she left the East for An- 
thony, Florida, where she will begin another career 
—"architect and contractor’ of a new home she 
intends to build on a ten-acre plot that once be- 
longed to her grandfather. Mrs. Spain is the widow 
of the late Donald Grant Spain, 


Mrs. Augusta Baker has been with NYPL since 
1937. She gained early recognition as head of the 
children’s room in the Countee Cullen Branch in 
Harlem, where she founded the James Weldon 
Johnson Collection of juvenile books. In 1953, 
Mrs. Baker was appointed Supervisor of Story- 
telling for the Library system and Assistant Coordi- 
nator of Children’s Services. In 1953, as recipient 
of the first Dutton-Macrae Award “‘for advanced 
study in the field of library work with children and 
young people,” she studied the role of the children’s 
library in intercultural education, with emphasis on 
the Negro. 

She is the editor of two bibliographies, Books 
About Negro Life for Children and Stories. She 
has compiled several anthologies of folk tales, 
among them The Talking Tree and The Golden 
Lynx. She was editor-in-chief, in. 1960, of Young 
Years, an anthology of children’s literature. 


August 11 marked the retirement, too, of a pio- 
neer in library service to labor groups—Mrs. 
Dorothy Kuhn Oko, who has headed NYPL’s Labor 
Education Service since its initiation in 1947, As 
NYPL Labor Education Specialist, Mrs. Oko, a li- 
brarian who holds a master’s degree in sociology, 
introduced the library and its services to the labor 
community, and built what is now considered a 
unique library of labor materials. She is perhaps 
best known for her leadership in the field as chair- 
man for six terms of ALA’s Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups. After a vacation, 
she plans to return to New York City to begin work 
as a consultant on worker education programs and 
library service to unions. As we went to press, no 
successor to Mrs. Oko had been named. 


LABOR UNIONS OFFER A CHANNEL: “Li- 
brarians should go out into the community to find 
the needs of all major groups—including labor— 
not now being adequately served,’ according to 
Lawrence Rogin, director of education for the AFL- 
CIO. Mr. Rogin spoke at a dinner, held during the 
Cleveland conference, of ALA’s Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor. The committee, he 
said, developed out of an awareness by some li- 
brarians and trade unionists that “the large mass 
of American workers were not making use of exist- 
ing library services.” He asserted its 15-year his- 
tory “has shown that this group could be reached 
only when there are librarians who have been con- 
cerned with the problems and have tried new 
ideas. It is not enough to open the doors 
and call out ‘welcome.’ Librarians and library 
boards must recognize that labor unions offer a 
major channel to reach a large group of citizens 
who do not use the library.” 
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librarians come from homes 
used to the middle class amenities and reach 
a public similarly advantaged. They do not 
reach the vast public of those who know 
nothing about the excitement of books... . 

s librarians .. 


most 


. the responsibility is heavier 
on you than on Labor to provide the services 
and reach the workers with materials they 
should have, don't know they need, and don't 
know how to get. You must show a concern 
[not] now manifest . . . in drawing to the 
library people who are not used to the 
library. . . The library cannot sit and wait 
for the clients, but must go out and create 
the demand.'—Lawrence Rogin, education 
director of the AFL-CIO, speaking at a din- 
ner given on July || by the ALA Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups 
in honor of Dorothy Kuhn Oko. 











ete. 


ROUNDUP: A recent letter in the New York Post 
says: “Perhaps you or some of your readers can tell 
me why we pay tribute to libraries with National 
Library Week; to brotherhood with Brotherhood 
Week; to teachers with Teacher Recognition Day; 
but to taverns with NATIONAL TAVERN MONTH. 
One begins to wonder just what it is we hold in 
greater esteem.” No need to wonder. The 
New York Times noted recently that in Greenwich 
Village on Sunday July 31, “the movies thrived, 
taverns were busy and, in West Third Street night 
clubs, strippers did bumps and grinds. But five 
BOOKSTORE Owners received summonses for selling 
books and were warned by the police—never on 
Sunday.”” New York state law condones the Sab- 
bath sale of ‘works of necessity,” including souve- 
nirs, ice, soda water and cemetery monuments. . . . 
William J. Biehl of George Fry & Associates (who 
have just completed a study of circulation control 
methods in libraries), complained at the ALA 
Cleveland conference that librarians aren't paying 
enough attention to modern MANAGEMENT TECH- 
NIQUES. He advanced the unusual theory that li- 
brarians seem more interested in “the so-called 
‘professional’ aspects of their jobs than in the man- 
agement requirement.” But in spite of this, he said, 
‘far too much of their time is being spent on non- 
professional, routine clerical operations.” .. . . Li- 
brary tables without stretchers underneath were 
advocated by another speaker to deter students 
from playing “Footsi£.” Professor Rudolph Wil- 
lard, a participant in the pre-conference institute 
on buildings and equipment, said stretchers located 
near the floor between table legs are not necessary 
for strength or durability. Professor Willard also 
suggested a kind of bent wood chair that is difficult 
to tip back, If his advice is followed, libraries 
are likely to be safer but duller places. . . . 


(Continued on page 16) 
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especially recommended for LIBRARIES 
the following carefully selected 
titles from MICHIGAN 


George Kish, ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
“A specialized but nontechnical atlas that is readily 
comprehended and should be useful for students as 
well as general readers. It is recommended for all types 
of libraries.” — Subscription Books Bulletin, A.L.A., 
2/1/61. “'ts very simplicity and clearness would make 
it particuiarly suitable for libraries . . . With the rapid 
development of Russian economy up-to-dateness of in- 
formation is a definite advantage.”—Library Journal 
L.C. Map 60-7 65 maps in two colors $10.00 


Nancy Oestreich Lurie, Editor 

MOUNTAIN WOLF WOMAN, 

SISTER OF CRASHING THUNDER 

The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian 

Foreword by Ruth Underhill 

A companion volume to Paul Radin’s classical study of 
the American Indian, CRASHING THUNDER. “Far from 
merely a parallel of the earlier work. Mountain Wom- 
an’s acculturation covers a wider range of interests and 
activities . . . she was one of the first Indian women to 
drive an automobile. . . . the modern Indian emerges as 
a sensitive individual even more subject than his white 
contemporaries to the vagaries of progress.” —Virgini= 
Kirkus 

L.C.61-5019 15 illus. $4.95 
Marshall Dill, Jr., GERMANY: A Modern History 

“Anyone seeking a shortcut to the story of Germany, or 
a springboard for further reacing and research, should 
not overlook this book. . . . an interesting work, well 
done.” —Virginia Kirkus 
L.C. 60-13891 10 maps $8.75 


Alexander H. Smith 

THE MUSHROOM HUNTER’S FIELD GUIDE 

“An unusually good book. . . . Its dimensions are such 
that it can be slipped into a capacious pocket... . 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal “The most 
usable general field guide yet written for mushroom- 
hunting Americans.”—Atlantic Naturalist “Dr. Smith 
has done for the hunter of mushrooms what Mr. Hem- 
ingway did for the hunter of big game.” —The New Yorker 
L.C. 57-5548 155 photos — $4.95 


Adolf Portmann 

ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE YA* 

“With thoroughness and affection, the author pictures 
a world that will fascinate the novice and the ex- 
pert . . ."—The Bulletin of Secondary School Principals 
L.C. 59-5066 101 illus. $4.50 


Karl Stumpff 

PLANET EARTH YA* 

“Recommended for public, college, and high school 
libraries.” —Library Journal 

L.C. 59-5266 57 illus. $5.00 
Wolfhard Weidel 

VIRUS YA* 

“Public and high school librarians will be interested in 
this popular, well-organized and well-written book on 
viruses . . . Recommended.”—Library Journal 

L.C. 59-7295 27 illus. $4.50 
Wolfgang von Buddenbrock 

THE SENSES YA* 

“Recommended for all . . . with the hope it will not be 
buried under a single subject heading!” —Library Journal 
L.C. 58-5907 55 illus. $4.00 


W. Kruse and W. Dieckvoss 

THE STARS YA* 

“The “ook is rich in information that would be hard to 
find elsewhere.”—Diocesan Library Association 

L.C. 57-7745 106 illus. $5.00 
Wilhelm Goetsch 

THE ANTS YA* 

“This small book says, with perfect clarity, pretty 
nearly everything there is to say about ants and their 
ways. It cannot be too highly recommended . . ."—The 
New Yorker 

L.C. 57-7743 85 illus. $4.50 
Eduard Ruechardt 

LIGHT: VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE YA* 

“... recaptures the wonder and the beauty of scientific 
discovery.”—Robert Oppenheimer 

L.C. 58-5904 137 illus. $4.50 


*YA Professionally recommended for young adults 


| 
The University of Michigan Press [Ann Arbor 
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LOOK AT ABINGDON’S 


Ready Sept. 11 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1962 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith. The seventh volume of this com- 
prehensive commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons includes all features 
that made the previous volumes so popular, 
plus a new Pronunciation Guide for difficult 
biblical names. 448 pages. Still only, $2.95 


Great Evangelical Preachers 
of Yesterday 


James McGraw. Biographical sketches of 24 
outstanding evangelical preachers from Wy- 
cliffe and Luther to Moody and Jowett. 160 
pages. $2.75 


Lamps for the Journey 


Robert E. Keighton. A completely fresh collec- 
tion of 31 readings—inspirational material 
distinguished by its depth of thought and 
vivid style. 80 pages. $1.75 


More Than Survival 


K. Morgan Edwards. A provocative discussion 
indicating the elements needed for a moral 
and spiritual revolution in our time; and the 
ultimate fruits of such a revolution. 128 
pages. $2.25 


Pastoral Counseling 
For Mental Health 


Samuel R. Laycock. A concise manual offering 
a practical approach to the many phases of 
counseling for mental health. Especially 
helpful are the listings of resources and 
agencies where the clergyman and his par- 


ishioners can get help. 96 pages. Paper, $1 


The Advocacy of the Gospel 


Donald O. Soper. Probably the most refreshing 
Lyman Beecher Lectures (Yale) on preach- 
ing in years, this timely book deals with the 
increasing obstacles to Christian faith and 
action. 112 pages. 2.50 


Christian Affirmations 


Costen J. Harrell. Bishop Harrell writes con- 
vincingly and beautifully of his convictions, 
such as “God is in control of his world,” 
“Love is on the throne,” and “The way to 
God is to give.” 128 pages. $2 


Encounter with Christ 


Merrill R. Abbey. Deals with the 16 major epi- 
sodes of Christ’s life revealed in the Gospel 
of John, emphasizing the message this gospel 
holds for today. 176 pages. $3 


Methodism and Society 
in the Twentieth Century 


Walter G. Muelder. Follows the development 
of the Methodist social conscience from the 
adoption of the Social Creed to the present. 
Volume 2 in the four-volume MESTA (The 
Methodist ‘Church in Social Thought and 
Action) ciara 448 pages. $6.50 


QUALITY APEX 
PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


God and Men 


Herbert H. Farmer. A dynamic approach to the 
distinctive Christian teachings about God. 
208 pages. $1.25 


Jeremiah 


Elmer A. Leslie. “A new exact, and beautiful 
translation . . . for the general reader.”— 
Current Religious Thought. 352 pages. $2.25 


An Ancient Mariner 


Bernard Martin. A biography of John New- 
ton, slave, seaman, slave trader, and finally 
a Christian, who under the influence of 
Whitefield and Wesley contributed to the 
abolition of slavery. Abridged. 240 pages. $1.25 


Persecution in the 
Early Church 
Herbert Workman. A historical record of the 


sufferings of the early Christians for their 
faith. 160 pages. Abridged. $1 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 


Ready Oct. 9 


Shelters and Sanctuaries 


Charles Ray Goff. Contrasting air raid shelters 
for survival with sanctuaries where man 
finds eternal verities, Dr. Goff shows that 
we are worth saving and that God is con- 
cerned about the lives of every man, woman, 
and child today. 128 pages. $2.25 


The Flaming Spirit 


Max F. Daskam, editor. These 74 meditations 
and prayers of William L. Sullivan, at one 
time a priest in the Roman Catholic Church 
and later a Unitarian minister, provide an 
exciting basis for the discovery of meaning- 
ful meditation. Here one enters into the ex- 
perience of devotion by way of the mind. 
With an Introduction by Gerald H. Kennedy. 
144 pages. $3 


Beliefs That Count 


Georgia Harkness. Stirring affirmations which 
give an encompassing picture of the Chris- 
tian faith—what stands behind it, what 
makes it vital, what makes it applicable to 
our generation. 128 pages. $1 


God and His People 


Arthur Leonard Griffith, Devotions forming a 
comprehensive survey of the place and pur- 
pose of the Christian Church and ways of 
spiritual renewal. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


Grains of Sand 


Bernice Hogan. These 60 devotions on small 
things will appeal to women whose activ- 
ities center around their homes and work, 
and whose minds seek ever-expanding 
horizons. 128 pages. 


How to Help 
Through Understanding 


Josephine Robertson. How to visit the sick, 
how to help the handicapped, how to help 
through letters, how to help the aging, and 
helping others find help are only part of the 
valuable guides here. 128 pages. $2.25 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


John Wesley 


Ingvar Haddal. A highly readable biography 
beginning with life at his rectory home in 
Epworth and continuing through his long 
ministry. More use of Wesley’s own writings 
is made here than in many popular biogra- 
phies. 192 pages. 3 


Thoughts Are Things 


Graham R. Hodges. These 52 sermons for chil- 
dren are full of interesting stories and illus- 
trations that relate Christian living to their 
world. 112 pages. $2.25 


The Roman Letter Today 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Eight messages which 
look at St. Paul’s letter as one of the time- 
less creations with special significance for 
today. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


Ready Oct. 30 


Everyday Devotions 
Fer Youth 


Walter L. Cook. With wit, common sense, and 
deep faith Mr. Cook has written 56 devo- 
tions ideal for individual or group worship. 
112 pages. $1.75 


Blessed Are You 


Jane Merchant. Based on the Beatitudes, this 
collection of 84 meditations in poetry and 
prayer promises to be another of Miss Mer- 
chant’s popular volumes. 112 pages. $1.75 


Ready Nov. 6 


The Context 
Of Pastoral Counseling 


Seward Hiltner and Lowell G. Colston. By using 
the same counselor in two settings—a coun- 
seling center and a church—and by com- 
paring a carefully controlled set of coun- 
selees, the authors shed considerable light 
on the value of pastoral counseling. 272 
pages. $4.50 
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THIS NATION OF OURS: Librarianship’s current 
and future problems were summed up at the ALA 
Cleveland conference in a major address by John 
T. Eastlick, librarian of Denver. 

During 1960-1970, Mr. Eastlick said, the nation 
is going to have to provide for 33 million more 
people—a total of more than 210 million, Urban 
areas will become more crowded, and the farms 
will be deserted at the rate of 300,000 a year. There 
will be an increase of nearly 6 million children in 
elementary schools, 4 million in high schools. Col- 
lege enrollment is expected to increase by 70%. 
The number of people under 20 will increase almost 
twice as fast as the number of working people. So 
will the number of those over 65. Workers will 
have to earn more to provide for the young and 
the old. 

In dealing with these national changes, libraries 
face grave problems of their own. The first is the 
shortage of personnel. It is estimated that there are 
10,000 professional vacancies now, and that 14,000 
will be needed by 1964. But between 1950 and 
1957, library schools graduated only 1,773 students. 
Other problems follow upon the parochialism of 
small municipalities, which frustrates efforts at 
cooperation, and the growth of suburbs, which has 
brought heavy use of city libraries by people who 
pay their taxes elsewhere. “The greatest library 
desert in the library network is in the suburbs of 
metropolitan centers.” 

College and university libraries have their ow: 
problems. Of the 1,450 such libraries in the coun- 
try, only 135 spend more than $250,000 per year 
on their total operation. In spite of these limited 
resources, there is no pattern of cooperation be- 
tween such libraries, except the partial one estab- 
lished: by the Association of Research Libraries. 

Many schools are without adequate libraries, and 
in 1957, 4% of all children in American public 
schools were without any library facilities at all. 

Mr. Eastlick went on to ask a series of questions. 
What would be the effect of expanded federal 
medical care programs on hospital libraries, at 
present serving 24 million patients a year? How 
will libraries react to the new psychological pres- 
sures which increased urban crowding will bring 
to bear on city-dwellers? How can libraries help to 
alleviate anxieties produced by critical international 
tensions ? 

Mr. Eastlick called for the use of non-profes- 
sionals for “the lesser jobs” as a partial answer to 
recruitment problems, but said he was more con- 
cerned about the quality of people who are coming 
into the profession. “Are they people who will 
see the political problems, the sociological changes, 
and the economic implications of our service?” * He 
stressed the great need for research: “! am con- 
cerned that no data exists on the application of 
psychological and educational techniques to reader 
guidance. . . I am concerned that we have made 
very little, if any, progress toward the automation 
of a library's many routine functions.” 

“We lose sight of the fact,” Mr. Eastlick said, 
“that our long-range goals are not completely 
enunciated . . . we must recognize that all types 
of libraries are going to change. .. If we are not 
visionary, and if we do not accept planned change, 
our society will find other ways of obtaining the 
services which we claim as our responsibility. Most 
libraries in the United States today are at a turn- 
ing point. They will either advance or sink .into 
mediocrity.” 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1962: Bernard 
Barnes, vice-president and secretary of Time Inc., 
has been named chairman 
of the Steering Committee 
for the fifth observance of 
National Library Week, 
April 8-14, 1962. He suc- 
ceeds Norman H. Strouse, 
pesident of J. Walker 
Thompson Company, who 
will continue as a commit- 
tee member. 

Donald H. McGannon, 
president and director of 
the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, has been 
appointed a vice-chairman of the Committee, a 
post held by Barnes for the past two years. Mr. 
McGannon has served on NLW’s Steering Com- 
mittee during the same period. 

Introduced at the ALA conference in Cleveland, 
Mr. Barnes compared NLW with the National 
Citizens Commission organized on the 1949 sug- 
gestion of Harvard's then-president, James Bryan 
Conant, to enlist public-spirited citizens against 
public apathy toward the schools. Before this, 
Barnes said, “individuals working in local school 
districts had no feeling of leadership or national 
purpose.” NCC tried to convey a national sense 
of urgency, he said, and though it can’t be deter- 
mined to what extent NCC was responsible, the 
12 succeeding years have evidenced an increased 
interest in education: teachers’ salaries have almost 
doubled and other school expenditures have 
doubled—through the efforts of an aroused citi- 
zenry. Said Barnes: ““We have assigned ourselves a 
similar role with National Library Week—to help 
bring about a forward surge in the expansion and 
increased use of library facilities.” 

NLW is sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee in cooperation with ALA. 


NLW EVALUATION: Margaret E. Monroe re- 
ported at the ALA Cleveland conference as chair- 
man of the National Library Week Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s recommendations, ac- 
cepted by ALA Council, included these: NLW, at 
present set to continue through 1962, should be 
co-sponsored by ALA for a further 5-year period 
extending through 1967; there should be a further 
evaluation in 1965; the NLW Committee of ALA 
should be enlarged and given executive power; 
NLW committees at the state level should be made 
aware of the need for more workshops to encourage 
maximum local use of NLW, and of the need for 
better adaptation of NLW material to meet school 
requirements. 

The committee’s report made these points: It 
found that the basic goals of NLW had been 
achieved, that NLW has had significant success in 
creating community awareness of the local public 
library and has had real impact in many communi- 
ties, that national media publicity has been the most 
valued contribution of NLW. Less favorably, the 
report commented on some weaknesses: that NLW 
has developed primarily as a public library pro- 
gram; that there is an overlap between NLW and 
Children’s Book Week and other book weeks; that 
the distribution system of NLW materials some- 
times hampers local NLW programs. 


ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE: 
The appointment of Dr. Lester Asheim, dean, Grad- 
(Continued on page 18) 


Bernard Barnes 
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THE BABYLONIAN DRAGON ,..‘"... 


Written and illustrated by Alfred Zacharias 

A charming collection of humorous stories about animals in the 
Old Testament times-the whale who had to swallow Jonah, the 
snake who stirred up trouble that backfired, the donkey who knew 
an angel when she saw one, the ravens who faced a moral dilemma 
when told to feed Elijah. Sept. 5. $2.50 


HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


Man in the First Chapters of the Bible 

By Helmut Thielicke translated by John W. Doberstein 

A series of pulpit masterpieces by the world famous author of 
THE WAITING FATHER. A personal and piercing message. 
380 pp. Now ready. $4.50 


DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY DAY 


Edited by William S. Avery, editor of the BRIDE’S PRAYER BOOK 


Contains 365 devotions by 52 authors. Semi-flexible binding. 
384 pp. Sept. 29. $2.50 


PREACHING THE NATIVITY 


19 Great Sermons for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany 
edited by Alton M. Motter 


Interesting Christmas reading for everyone by 19 of America’s 
leading preachers. Sept. 4. $1.95 


Other important new titles: 


THE BURNING BUSH by Poul Hoffmann Now ready. $4.95 
LUTHER AND THE BIBLE by William Jan Kooiman Nov. 28 $4.00 
THE ECOLOGY OF FAITH by Joseph Sittler Sept. 5 $2.25 
JESUS, THE WORLD’S PERFECTER by Karl Heim Sept. 5 $3.75 
REFORMATION AND CATHOLICITY by Gustaf Aulen Oct. 16 $3.75 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY by Anders Nygren Oct. 10 $2.00 
CREATION AND LAW by Gustaf Wingren Sept. 1 $4.00 


National advertising in newspapers and magazines on 
all titles listed above. Circulars and brochures available. 
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uate Library School, University of Chicago, as di- 
rector of ALA's International Relations Office and 
the receipt of three Rockefeller Foundation grants 
to be administered through the office have been 
announced by David H. Clift, executive director 
of ALA. 

Dr. Asheim’s five-year appointment is the longest 
of the three which have been made since the office 
was established in 1956, also through a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. He succeeds Raynard C. 
Swank, director of Libraries at Stanford University, 
who directed the IRO from July 1959 through 
October 1, when Dr. Asheim’s appointment becomes 
effective. 

The office coordinates, with the International 
Relations Committee of ALA, the efforts of four 
major overseas projects including: establishment 
and administration of the library school at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara, Turkey; two projects at 
the Universities of Rangoon and Mandalay, estab- 
lishing a social sciences library at Rangoon together 
with general assistance to the University Library 
and the organizing of the University of Mandalay 
Library; and assistance to Keio University for the 
Japan Library School. 

The office studies and investigates the state of 
library development and the need for library educa- 
tion in various parts of the world, especially in 
Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, ard Asia. 
The director spends several months each year in 
foreign travel and first-hand observation, working 
closely with government officials, university ofh- 
cials, and library leaders throughout the world. The 
office also coordinated the recent exchange missions 
of Russian and American librarians. 

A Rockefeller Foundation grant of $175,560 will 
be used to support the activities of the office through 
September 30, 1966. The other two grants are: 
$38,850 to be used for the development of a pro- 
gram in library training at the National Taiwan 
University; and $56,795 to assist in establishing a 
graduate program in library science at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. 


SOVIET EXCHANGE: The seven American li- 
brarians who spent most of May on an official ex- 
change mission to the Soviet Union found much to 
admire in Soviet libraries, and quite a lot to 
condemn. 

The seven are David Clift, executive director of 
the American Library Association; Frances Lander 
Spain, then ALA president: Rutherford D. Rogers, 
chief assistant librarian of Congress; Sallie Farrell 
of the Louisiana State Library; Emerson Greenaway, 
director of the Free Library of Philadelphia; Mel- 
ville Ruggles, vice-president of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources; and Raynard C. Swank, then di- 
rector of ALA's International Relations Office. In 
27 days, the delegation traveled 5,500 miles and 
visited more than 40 Soviet institutions, subdivid- 
ing into small groups to cover various fields of in- 
terest. The principal cities visited were Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent and Samarkand, and the 
group saw every conceivable kind of library. 

Russian “mass” (public) libraries now number 
134,000, with 800 million books. (In 1956, the 
U.S. Office of Education reported that there are 
16,626 public libraries in this country, including 
branches, with 17%.156,000 volumes.) The typical 
large mass library is open from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., 
including Sunday, and closed on Thursday. Uni- 
versity libraries are open from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. 


every day of the week. Reading rooms are com- 
monly 50-90 per cent full. 

The delegation was likewise impressed with evi- 
dence of good relations with readers, the compre- 
hensiveness of the system of legal deposit, the ex- 
tent of library building in progress, emphasis on 
the acquisition of foreign literature (particularly 
in technical fields), good in-service training pro- 
grams for librarians and a professional spirit of 
enthusiasm, dedicaiion and competence. 

Not everything met with the visitors’ approval 
however, notably the Soviet view of libraries as 
propaganda instruments, Weaknesses as well as 
strengths were discussed frankly with Soviet librar- 
ians, including Nikandr F. Gavrilov, chief of Cen- 
tral Library Inspection of the Ministry of Culture, 
who led the Russian delegation which recently 
visited the United States. (See June WLB, page 
740). 

American librarians will perhaps be most dis- 
turbed by the fact that the majority of Soviet li- 
braries still operate under closed access, although 
shelves are being opened up as quickly as space 
permits. There is also limited or preferential ac- 
cess to some specialized collections, a lack of co- 
ordination between libraries, an almost complete 
lack of audio-visual materials, many buildings that 
are poorly lighted and furnished and badly 
crowded, a waste of professional staff on routine 
tasks, and “unrepresentative” selection of English- 
language books (with fiction collections rich in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Dickens, Melville, O. 
Henry, Upton Sinclair, and Dreiser). 

Two thousand pages of notes made by the dele- 
gates will be assembled into a full report for fall 
publication. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK will be observed 
February 18-24, 1962, with the theme, “Faith and 
Knowledge: Roots of Freedom.” National chair- 
man of CBW is Rev. James V. O'Halloran, M.M., 
Librarian, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, III. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 
SURVEY: What happens after a college or uni- 
versity library is surveyed? Are there constructive 
results after the findings have been submitted to 
the administration and the library director? Is such 
a survey an effective technique—a good invést- 
ment ? 

To provide factual answers to these questions, 
head librarian E. Walfred Erickson of Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, re-examined twelve 
surveyed libraries. Working on a doctoral disser- 
tation at the University of Illinois Library School, 
he gathered data through personal interviews, ques- 
tionnaires and correspondence with the directors 
of the libraries at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Corneli University, the universities of Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Montana State, New Hampshire, 
Notre Dame, South Carolina, Stanford, Texas 
A & M College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
His findings have been published as ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 25, College and University Library Sur- 
veys, 1938-1952, by the Americar, Library Associ- 
ation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL, from 
which it is obtainable at “probalsly $3.25." The 
publication is 132 pages with 17; tables. 


STUDY OF CATALOG CARD REPRODUCTION: 
The Council on Library Resources, and the Ameri- 
can Library Association have announced launching 
of an important study of catalog cerd reproduction. 
The study will be conducted unde: the auspices of 
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NON-BLOCKING! 


Better than ever, an exclusive new vinyl 
coating on Mystik Book Tape keeps books 
from sticking together on shelves—even 
in hottest climates. Adhesive never builds. 
up at edges, never oozes from roll. Water- 
proof, shrinkproof, it won’t buckle, be- 
come gummy or get brittle! 


NEW EASY UNWIND! 
Improved Mystik Book Tape zips off roll 
quicker, easier than ever—tears into exact 
lengths and widths, neatly, cleanly for 
strong, permanent repairs. Extra-thin, it 
conforms to any book surface perfectly. 
It’s easy to write on, too—Mystik is made 
of tightly woven plastic-coated cloth! 


MYSTIK BOOK REPAIR TAPE 
A SIZE AND COLOR FOR EVERY LIBRARY NEED! 
Choose the two or three-inch width roll in 13 attractive colors or the 


extra-wide band, four-inch width roll in seven colors. Keep several 
rolls of improved Mystik Book Repair Tape on hand—always! 


EVERY ROLL WITH FAMOUS MYSTIK QUALITY 


Order improved Mystik Book Repair Tape from your regular supplier today! 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, INC. 
2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39 
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the Library Technology Project of ALA, with finan- 
cial support from the Council on Library Resources. 

In a joint release, CLR and ALA point out that 
each year, almost all of the millions of books 
acquired by thousands of U.S. libraries must be 
cataloged, and that in nearly every instance a set 
of catalog cards is required for each book. As the 
release observes, this set of cards may range from 
a simple set of three cards to one containing as 
many as ten or more cards for a single book —and 
in the instance of a library system with several 
branches, duplicate sets of cards may be required 
for each branch. 

The two principal sources of printed catalog 
cards in the United States—Library of Congress 
and The H. W. Wilson Company—sold some 32 
million cards each this past year, providing libraries 
major assistance in the work of cataloging. The 
number of cards which individual libraries mus* 
produce for their own requirements nonetheless is 
tremendous, running to some 100 million a year. 

In consequence, almost every library makes use 
of some method of card-reproduction — offset, 
mimeograph, spirit duplication, typewriter or auto- 
matic typewriter, photography—even though all 
these methods are expensive, and otherwise in- 
efficient in various ways. The search for faster, 
more efficient, less expensive ways to duplicate 
cards has continued for the past 75 years. 

The first phase of the present study will analyze 
current catalog card production. The second phase, 
based on first-phase findings, will investigate design 
and production of new card-producing equipment. 

Among the facets of the problems to be studied 
in the first phase, for which $49,470 has been 
allocated, are: the concept of the catalog card as 
the most efficient and economical means of index- 
ing a library's holdings; the availability, cost and 
methods for reproducing catalog cards in libraries 
of all sizes and types; and evaluation of presently 
available card-reproduction equipment. 

The systems study will be carried out by the 
management firm of George Fry & Associates of 
Chicago. Joseph H. Treyz, Jr., Assistant Head of 
the Cataloging Department at Yale University Li- 
brary, will work full time with the Fry staff during 
the study. 

The project will also be aided by an advisory 
committee composed of: John Cronin, Library of 
Congress; John Dawson, University of Delaware; 
Paul Dunkin, Rutgers University; Mary Eckford, 
Service Center of Eastern Ohio; George Piternick, 
University of California. Frazer G. Poole, director 
of the Library Technology Project, is serving as 
chairman, and Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., of the Library 
Technology Project, is participating in the work. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has an- 
nounced two grants totaling $62,000 for the ex- 
perimental development of a system to produce 
tape-recorded books for the blind, and allocations 
totaling $83,000 for work toward improving 
methods for searching legal literature. 

THE RECORDED BOOK PROJECT will be carried 
on jointly by the Library of Congress’ Service for 
the Blind and Recording For the Blind, Inc., New 
York City. Completion of the project is expected 
by the end of December. Should the proposed 
system prove feasible the cost of providing sound 
recordings for the blind—the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom do not read Braille—will re- 
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duced, as well as the cost of storing and handling 
the recordings; “reading” will be easier, and record- 
ings will have superior quality and: durability. 

The system to be tried out is comprised of: 

1. A sealed cartridge or cassett, 3144” square, 

taining a three-track tape, Ye”wide, Played at 
9/10” per second, the tape would contain eight 
hours’ reading and be much snvaller than the 
equivalent printed book. 

2. A small (7lb.) machine to pliy the cartridge, 
especially adapted for the blind witli a fast forward 
speed, fast re-wind speed and a me‘hod of indicat- 
ing chapter breaks, so that the stu, jent can locate 
them easily. 

3. A tape-duplicator which woul 4 reproduce the 
8-hour tape in minutes. 


“PROJECT LAWSEARCH,” a cooperative investi- 
gation, involves ‘coordinate’ indexing of a fairly 
large body of legal literature by three law pub- 
lishers: the Michie Company, Char:ottesville, Va.; 
The bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D.C.; Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., New York 
City. The indexing will be designed for use with 
the Termatrex “peekaboo” information retrieval 
equipment produced by Jonker Business Machines, 
Inc., Gaithersburg, Md. Jonker will adapt its 
equipment to the needs of the projyct, developing 
miniaturization techniques which are expected to 
yield many advantages, including thi creation of a 
tool of direct value to the attorney in his office 
A committee of the American Assoviation of Law 
Libraries will aid in evaluating the project. The 
“peekaboo” retrieval system was described in the 
June WLB, page 771. 


ARL TO ACT: The Association 0% Research Li- 
braries, meeting at Cleveland on July 8, appointed 
a committee to consider proposals fo: reconstituting 
the membership and reorganizing the Association. 
The committee, which is under «nstructions to 
bring in the text of a revised constisution and by- 
laws at the mid-winter mecting of A&L is made up 
of Edward Freehafer, New York Fublic Library; 
Frank Lundy, University of Nebrzska Libraries; 
Robert A. Vosper, University of : California at 
Los Angeles Libraries; Frank B. Rogers, National 
Library of Medicine, and Stephen ‘A. McCarthy, 
Cornell University Libraries, Executive Secretary of 
the ARL. 

Among the questions with which the committee 
will have to deal in addition to the form of organi- 
zation are: membership and the criteria for mem- 
bership; the creation of a permanen+ staff and its 
functions and responsibilities; and ‘provision for 
financial support. Historically the Association has 
been an organization made up of rep‘esentatives of 
institutions meeting to discuss broad issues of basic 


policy. Inevitably discussion has Jizd into areas 
requiring action programs. Growing opportunities 
for cooperative action and growing demands on 


libraries resulting from the incre«sing research 
requirements of the nation have crea‘ed a situation 
which requires that research librari--s find a way 
to function more effectively under these new condi- 
tions. The purpose of the proposed reorganization 
is to create the kind of structure ard staff which 
will enable the ARL to develop an iategrated pro- 
gram of action and to provide the means through 
which major research libraries can more effectively 
relate themselves to other societies, organizations 
and agencies concerned with the various aspects of 
research. 
(Continued on page 22> 
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Fall— a 


June 
*MOUNTAINS OF GILEAD 


By Jesse Hill Ford. A novel. $4.95 

THE EMERGING NATIONS: Their Growth 

and United States Policy 

By M. F. Millikan and D. L. M. Blackmer. $4.50 
THE GOLD-HATTED LOVER 

By Edmund Keeley. A novel. $4.00 

*WE WERE ONLY HUMAN 

By Peter Ustinov. Satire. Drawings. $1.95 
*THE COMING TESTS WITH RUSSIA 

By Walter Lippmann. $2.50 


July 

HOW TO WRITE WITHOUT KNOWING NOTHING 
By H. Allen Smith. $3.75 

OFF MY TOES! 

By Elsie Masterton. Reminiscences. $4.50 
HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 

By Claire and W. M. S. Russell. $6.50 


August 

ERSKINE CALDWELL’S MEN AND WOMEN 
Selected and with an Introduction by 
Carvel Collins. Stories. $4.50 

FIRE IN THE ICE 

By Dorothy James Roberts. A novel. $5.00 


September 

*FREE ARTIST (Reissue) 

By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Biography. $6.00 
EUGENIE 

By Hester Chapman. A novel. $5.00 

*BY THE SEAT OF MY PANTS: 

A Pilot's Progress from 1917 to 1930 

By Dean C. Smith. $4.50 

BLINDNESS: What it is, What it does 

and How to live with it 

By Reverend Thomas J. Carroll. $6.00 

THE DIVIDED UNION 

By J. G. Randall and David Donald. History. $6.50 
WHY ROCK THE BOAT 

By William Weintraub. A novel. $3.95 
PICTURE HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 
By Michael Rheta Martin and Charles Crowe. 
Introduction by Geoffrey Bruun. Illus. $5.95 
A CORDIALL WATER 

By M. F. K. Fisher. Odd medical lore. 
Decorations. $3.95 

FRANNY AND ZOOEY 

By J. D. Salinger. Two novellas. $4.00 

*THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT 

By Clarence B. Randall. $4.75 

THE LONG GAINER 

By William Manchester. A novel. $4.95 


* Fewer and Better Books 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK VELVET 

The story of Melba and Her Times 

By Joseph Wechsberg. Biography. Illus. $6.00 
THE WARTIME PAPERS OF R. E. LEE 

By Clifford Dowdey and Louis H. Manarin. 
History. Maps. $12.50 

*CLASSIC, ROMANTIC AND MODERN 

By Jacques Barzun. Criticism. $5.00 


October 
*BELOVED FRIEND (Reissue) 

By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Biography. $6.00 
THE GREAT FORGERY 

By Edith Simon. A novel. $5.95 
*TOMORROW’S ILLITERATES 

The State of Reading Instruction Today 
By Charles C. Walcutt 

Introduction by Jacques Barzun. $3.95 
THE JUDAS TREE 

By A. J. Cronin. A novel. $4.95 

LOO LOO’S LEGACY 

By David Dodge. A novel. $3.75 

*THE ENCHANTRESS 

And Other Stories 

By H. E. Bates. $4.00 

THE FORTUNES OF LAURIE BREAUX 
By Charlotte Painter. A novel. $4.75 
THE HA-HA 

By Jennifer Dawson. A novel. $3.75 
“DEAR MR. G—”’ 

The Biography of Clark Gable 

By Jean Garceau with Inez Cocke. Illus. $4.95 
THE TOWERS OF LOVE 

By Stephen Birmingham. A novel. $4.95 
A SOUND OF TRUMPETS 

By James Wellard. A novel. $3.95 
*WORKS AND DAYS 

By Irving Feldman. Poetry. $3.95 
FALSE ENTRY 

By Hortense Calisher. A novel. $5.00 


November 


A CHURCHILL CANVAS 

By John Spencer Churchill. Memoirs. Illus. $5.75 
*NORTH OF MONADNOCK 

By Newton F. Tolman. Reminiscences. $4.50 
*BLACK MOTHER: 

The Years of the African Slave Trade 

By Basil Davidson. Illus. $6.50 

*| REMEMBER! | REMEMBER! 

By Sean O’Faolain. Stories. $4.50 

THE END OF THE BATTLE 

By Evelyn Waugh. A novel. $4.50 

SO LITTLE TIME and POINT OF NO RETURN (1 vol.) 
By John P. Marquand. Novels. $4.95 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY: BOSTON 
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DESEGREGATION IN SAVANNAH: Mayor Mal- 
colm MacLean of Savannah, Georgia, has announced 
desegregation of the public library, following the 
city’s previous desegregation of buses and the 
municipal golf course. 

Mr. MacLean said that city and library officials 
had agreed to follow the precedent set by other 
Southern cities by allowing free access to the library 
to both whites and Negroes. He said that Negroes 
previously used the reference room of the public 
library when necessary but generally used the all- 
Negro Carnegie Library. 


MAKING HAY IN INDIANA: In January. Indi- 
ana elected a new governor, Matthew E, Welsh. 
On February 10, Governor Welsh authorized his 
State's participation in the Library Services Act 
program. On April 15, Washington approved In- 
diana’s LSA plan, effective March 1, and the state 
became eligible for $60,341 in federal funds for 
the four months ending June 30. In this rapid-fire 
action, the United States’ last holdout against fed- 
eral aid to libraries joined the fold. Every state in 
the union now receives LSA funds to match those 
it spends on rural library extension work. 

Sixty thousand dollars is not very much, but it 
was only through a coincidence that it was not less. 
In January 1961 the Terre Haute library had initi- 
ated rural service to Vigo County, and Washington 
recognized $8,000 spent on this new service as 
funds that could be matched. Most of the other 
federal money matched sums spent by the Indiana 
State Library on book purchases for rural areas, 
including $20,000-worth processed as a long-term 


loan for the Terre Haute-Vigo County project. 
Considerably more than $60,000 should be avail- 
able to Indiana this year, Harold Brigham, director 
of the State Library, has called for the submission 
of “vital programs whose need has been demon- 


strated.” Joint executive boards of the Indiana 
Library Association and the Indiana Libary Trus- 
tees Association have appointed sub-committees to 
develop ‘4 projects: a Governor's conference, fol- 
lowed by regional meetings (with federal funds 
paying conferees’ expenses); a pilot project in 
cooperative processing for 16 libraries in 7 counties 
by the Evansville Public Library (local librarians 
have been asked to consider what they would like 
to do if they didn’t have all that routine work); 
continuance of the State Library's program of state- 
wide library development through additional field 
consultants, bookmobile demonstrations, etc; and 
scholarships. 

Other possibilities include aid to selected city 
libraries prepared to extend service to rural areas, 
encouragement of cooperation between libraries, 
the establishment of new county libraries and of 
regional service centers, surveys and research stud- 
ies, institutes and other training programs, and 
promotion. 

The federal money is to be received and spent 
by the Indiana Library and Historical Board, and 
the program will be administered by Mr. Brigham. 
Marcelle K. Foote, also of the State Library, is the 
immediate executive. 


SAN FRANCISCO ON THE MOVE: In April 
and June last year (pages 544 and 690), the BUL- 
LETIN reported on the manifold problems besetting 
the San Francisco Public Library. A rising local 
clamor was demanding ‘‘mental and physical reno- 
vation’ of a system “shot through with apathy and 
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listlessness."" This dark picture brightened last fall 
when a new city librarian was appointed—William 
R. Holman, formerly librarian of San Antonio. By 
the end of 1960, the city’s Library Commission had 
adopted a far-reaching “Plan for Development, 
1961-1962,” prepared from sugyestions submitted 
by the Library's staff. Just befcre press time the 
BULLETIN called Mr. Holman. He was able to 
report that now, nine months a‘ter the Plan was 
adopted, many of its provisions aie well under way, 
or already implemented. 

BUILDINGS: The Plan called for relocation of the 
system’s downtown branch in larger and more ac- 
cessible quarters, and its development as a business 
reference center, Emerson Greenaway of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, who surveyed the system 
some years ago, estimated that 15,000 square feet 
would be needed. (The old building had 1,700 
square feet.) Today, the downtown branch is oper- 
ating as a business reference center on Market 
Street, with 17,000 square feet of space. A new 
branch library will open this fall, and funds for 
two more have been approved. Consultants are be- 
ing approached to advise on the remodeling or even 
rebuilding of the main library, described in the 
Plan as “a product of inexperienced and unknowl- 
edgeable planning,” and a “major disaster.” 
PUBLIC SERVICE: The Plan recommended subject 
departmentalization of the main library, beginning, 
as a pilot project, with the establishment of a litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion department. Funds 
for this department have been approved, and work 
on it begun. Also approved are the appointment of 
an assistant city librarian, a chief of the main li- 
brary, and coordinators of adult and children’s 
services. A “philosophy of library service,” pro- 
posed in the Plan to define goals to be achieved 
in developing “a more vigorous and idea centered 
library program,” is already drafted and under con- 
sideration by the Library Commission, as is a writ- 
ten book selection policy. 


TECHNICAL PROCESSES: The Plan revealed that cata- 
loging had ‘‘in several instances broken down com- 
pletely because of the lack of equipment and cleri- 
cal personnel.” There were over 28,000 printed 
cards for the branches incomplete and unfiled. The 
Plan said: ‘the cataloging system for fiction, chil- 
dren's books and readers is on the point of disinte- 
gration . . . essential card withdrawals from the 
main library's card catalog have virtually come to 
a standstill . . . literal chaos is in motion at the 
public catalog.” Between September 11 and 16, 
Robert E. Kingery of the New York Public Library 
will study San Francisco’s technical services, and 
recommend solutions. 

PERSONNEL: Only qualified librarians are now be- 
ing hired for professional posts, and recruitment 
problems have been eased by a Civil Service Com- 
mission decision to waive previous requirements 
for written examinations for new professional staff. 
The plan’s recommendation that present staff mem- 
bers be encouraged to seek professional qualifica- 
tions is being implemented, and two will attend 
library school this year. 

Also proposed in the Plan, and now at various 
stages of progress or consideration, are the follow- 
ing: a program of in-service training, staff meetings, 
and the publication of a staff bulletin; improve- 
ment in schedules and working conditions; higher 
selection standards for pages and part-time librar- 
ians; a pre-professional “library trainee’ program; 
an expanded public information program. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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announcing publication of the new 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 


When you need information on children’s books 
© for purchasing © for cataloging ¢ for refer- 
ence © for rebinding, discarding, and replacing 
e for teaching courses in book selection you'll 
find authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 
all of them proved in use 


complete bibliographical information 
Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 
evaluations by established reviewing media 
appropriate grade levels 

title and author analytics 

names and addresses of publishers 


4 annual supplements 
to add approximately | 100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965 . . . $12 
(foreign: $15) 


since 1909—a standard in children's librarianship 


for immediate delivery—order your copies now from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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COMMUNITY 
OBLIGATION 


THE SPIRIT OF 


L. B. I. 


Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 
interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 
association must consider this as part of 

their program. 


However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute’s accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as — 
1. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 
2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 
3. Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 


4. Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is free. 
Send for it today. Every librarian should read if. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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Mr. Holman, who disclaims credit for this aston- 
ishing progress, cites whole-hearted support from 
his staff, from the Library Commission and from 
city officials, up to and including Mayor George 
Christopher, who is taking a personal interest in a 
program calculated to give San Francisco ‘‘one of 
the finest public library systems for any city of 
comparable size in the nation.” 


PENNSYLVANIA'S FIRST MAJOR LIBRARY 
LEGISLATION in over thirty years has been 
signed into law by Governor David L. Lawrence. 
Act 188 (The Library Code) embodies what the 
Pennsylvania State Library calls a much-needed re- 


_vision and codification of existing library laws and 


also the basic recommendations set forth in the 
survey of Pennsylvania libraries conducted by 
Lowell A. Martin. 

The new program provides for a state-wide |i- 
brary development program with state-aid as an 
incentive. Essential features include: volunta‘y 
systems of libraries, with three levels of library 
service (local libraries, district library centers, re- 
gional resource centers); counseling on minimum 
standards; certification; trainee program; submis- 
sion of a plan for use of state funds as an eligibility 
requirement for state-aid; minimum local financial 
effort as an eligibility requirement for state-aid, 
with five-year leeway period to meet the financial 
effort. 

Appropriations are carried in a separate bill in 
which a sum of $500,000 in state-aid is requested 
for the first year of the program. Under the for- 
mula written into the enabling legislation, the pro- 
gram would eventually cost about $6,500,000, 


THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL SURVEY OF A 
LIBRARY SYSTEM IN NEW JERSEY will be 
conducted for the Monmouth County Library Com- 
mission by Miss Mildred W. Sandoe, who will 
report on the quality of existing service, both on 
the county and municipal level. The survey, begun 
on June 26th, stems from the numerous requests 
for improved reference and informational service 
received by the Commission from interested groups 
and individuals throughout the county. The study 
of county-wide library service was thought desirable 
before embarkation on a long-range program. 
Miss Sandoe has had long experience with both 
county and municipal libraries and has conducted 
valuable surveys for both types of libraries. 


CONSERVATION FIRST: after 40 years’ collect- 
ing of manuscripts, reports, diaries, correspondence, 
photographs and books dealing with conservation, 
author and conservationist Arthur H, Carhart could 
find in this country no central national repository 
for such material. The search which he began 
three years ago led to an eventual meeting with 
librarian John T. Eastlick of the Denver Public 
Library. As a result, the library now has become a 
public national center specializing in the field. 
Denver officials say they believe it is the first of its 
kind. 

In the new conservation center, Mr. Eastlick has 
commented, future conservation leaders will be 
able to review records of campaigns that resulted 
in national forests, national parks, soil conserva- 
tion programs and wildlife protection and manage- 
ment. More than fifty national conservation organi- 
zations reportely have endorsed the Conservation 
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Center and thirty to forty coilections of conservation 
materials have been promised to it thus far. 


INFORMATIONAL PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTORS, 
INC., a new pamphlet service for libraries, has 
been established by Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 
and American Visuals Corp., publishers of pam- 
phlets, Under the new arrangement, IPD will 
supply pamphlets of all publishers, prepackaged, 
on a monthly basis. 

Selection of pamphlets will be by a committee 
of librarians, who will review pamphlets of various 
publishers and associations, and choose the 20-25 
they feel are most appropriate for junior high 
schoo] through adult ages. The pamphlets thus 
selected will comprise an Informational Pamphlet 
Kit, to be issued each month except July and 
August. (Only the complete kit will be supplied; 
not individual pamphlets.) 

The pamphlet kit is available at $6 net per 
month. Standing orders, or orders for sample kit, 
should be addressed to Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave., NYC 16. 


A NEW GE 225 ALL-PURPOSE COMPUTER— 
first of its type to be installed anywhere in the 
world for purposes of literature searching—has 
been unveiled at the Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The machine, which Jesse H. Shera, di- 
rector of the Center, has called much “more than a 
thing of wires, transistors, and spinning tape,’ is, 
according to GE consultant Paul L, Chamberlain, 
‘a dramatic breakthrough in the selective recovery 
of recorded knowledge.” 

The new searching system consists of a transis- 
torized general purpose computer with an 8,192- 
word magnetic core storage memory and special 
programming features for conducting literature 
searches. It is equipped with a dual magnetic tape 
handler and tape controller, a high-speed punched 
card input and an electric typewriter output. 

GE 225 is an important stride in the pioneering 
program conducted since 1955 at Western Reserve's 
Documentation Center with the sponsorship of the 
American Society for Metals. In studying the West- 
ern Reserve University Searching Selector designed 
by the Center's first director, J. W. Perry, GE 
eletcronics engineers agreed that the machine's 
principle was workable and that a faster, more ef- 
ficient machine could be developed. Both Dr, Shera 
and the Center's associate director, Allen Kent, 
have worked closely with them in designing and 
developing the GE 225, which is some 2,000 times 
faster than the original machine developed by Perry. 

A brochure, CPB-153P, about the new system is 
available from the Computer Department, General 
Electric Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 


HARD TIMES: According to The Fortnighter, staft 
publication of the Huntington (West Virginia) 
Public Library, daily circulation rose from 1,779 in 
January to 2,186 in February. On the other hand, 
fine receipts fell from $20.41 per day in January to 
$13.57 in February. “Perhaps,’’ The Fortnighter 
comments, “these statistics reflect the straightened 
local economic conditions—less money, more time 
to read and to return books before their due date.” 
And perhaps the shadow of the East Orange arrests 
(WB, March, p. 488) had fallen across West 
Virginia. 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th Sr., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 

or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 


also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
| Sign Master Kit ‘‘7!1.” 
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AWARDS 


1. ALA Awards 


Details of most of these American Library 
Association awards and citations, their donors 
and conditions, appeared in the February BULLE- 
TIN, pages 426-430. The awards were presented 
at the ALA Conference in Cleveland, July 9-15. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPPINCOTT AWARD: To Joseph 
L. Wheeler, former librarian of Enoch Pratt, and 
a “pioneer in administrative methods, publicity and 
public relations, and staff participation in the de- 
velopment of programs’; a medal and $1,000, 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD: To William B. Ready, 
director of Marquette University Library, for “his 
enthusiasm for books, expressed in numerous 
books, articles, and speeches, and for being a 
creative literary artist’’; $1,000. 


DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: To Elaine Simp- 
son, young adult group work specialist, Donnell 
Center of New York Public Library; a $1,000 
award for a study of the increased student use of 
public libraries as it affects othr services to young 
adults. 


H.W. WILSON LIBRARY PERIODICAL AWARD, 
presented for the first time this year, to William 
Robert Eshelman, editor of Califoraia Librarian, 
for his magazine's “high standard of excellence in 
content and appearance.” 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD: To Della Louise 
MacGregor, known as the “Downtown Lady’ to 
3 generations of children and adults whom she 
served as hostess of the Children’s Department, 
St. Paul Public Library, Minnesota; $500. 


FREDERICK G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 

» James F. Walz, a free lance journalist and 
teachers’ aide at Fennville public schools, Michi- 
gan; $750 for study in children’s librarianship (at 
Western Michigan University). 


MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL: To Julia C. Pressey, 
associate editor of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, ‘for her outstanding achievements in the field 
of classification.” 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION: To 
Edith M. Coutler, former professor in the School 
of Librarianship, University of California, for her 
“distinguished contribution to reference librarian- 
ship.” 


BETA PHi MU AWARD: To Robert L. Gitler, 
former secretary of ALA’s Committee on Accredi- 
tation, former executive secretary of the Library 
Education Division, and now visiting professor at 
Japan Library School, Keio University, “for distin- 
guished service to education for librarianship.” 
The award was presented in absentia. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION: To John W. 
Cronin, director of the Processing Dept., Library 
of Congress, “in recognition of a distinguished 
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Joseph Wheeler Wm. R. Eshelman 


Will Ready 


Elaine Simpson 


career devoted to the development of centralized 
cataloging and bibliographical services.” 


AHIL AWARD: To Clara E. Lucioli, former 
president of the Association of Hospital and Insti- 
tution Libraries, “in recognition of her devoted 
service and contributions.” 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD: To Dr. Egbert 
H. Walker, associate curator of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the best bibliography in the field 
of agriculture (A Bibliography of Eastern Asiatic 
Botany, Supplement 1.) 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS: To Paul D. Brown, 
vice president of the Charles County (Md.) Public 
Library Board, and Walter L. Varner Jr., member 
and former president of the Yuma (Ariz.) City- 
County Library Board, for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the libraries in their respective states. 


JOHN COTTON DANA AWARDS: for out- 
standing library publicity. Winning scrapbooks are 
available on loan from ALA. Howard Haycraft, 
president of The H. W. Wilson Company, pre- 
sented citations at the Wilson tea on July 10th 
as follows: 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES—POPULATION UP TO 25,000: 
Salem, N.H., Public Library, for extraordinary 
initiative in securing publicity in out of town 
papers serving Salem residents (who have no local 
paper or radio facilities of their own); Bella S. 
Schlow Memorial Library, State College, Penn., 
special award for a concentrated and successful 
campaign to save the library for the community of 
the State College, Pennsylvania, inclusion of ad- 
vertisements sponsored by individuals and groups 
being especially meritorious; Valentine, Nebraska, 
Public Library, honorable mention for securing 
very full community participation in observance of 
National Library Week. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES — 25,000-100,000 POPULA- 
TION: West Haven, Conn., Public Library, for 
overall coverage, soundly and simply presented; 


(Continued on page 28) 
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PAL bts = 


THE TUDOR HISTORY OF PAINTING 
IN 1,000 COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Edited by Robert Maillard. An inspired critical history of Western painting, the 
artists and their schools and times, written by today’s greatest critics and scholars, 
and brought to brilliant life with 1,000 reproductions in color of the most important 
paintings of all time. Never before have so many color illustrations been included in 


a single volume. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Compiled and edited by George Mayberry. “A 
highly useful v.m. (vade mecum) for anyone... 
handily sm(all) and w.o. (weeded out) yet utd 
(up-to-date)... — LIFE Magazine. Thousands of 
frequently encountered abbreviations, clearly and 
conveniently arranged and defined. 3.75 


“PICTURES OF PARIS” 1962 
ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 


Beautiful and useful desk accessory. Sixty all-new 
full-page photographs—six in full color—of the 
City of Lights. Spiral binding, gold-stamped ace- 
tate cover. Printed in France. 2.50 


THE GREECE I LOVE 


Photos by Robert Descharnes. Intro. by J. de La- 
cretelle, text and captions by M. Deon and A. 
Fraigneau. A most evocative portrait of Greece, 
ancient and modern, in 100 thrilling photographs, 
twelve in full color, 7.95 


THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT 


By Floyd A. Lewis. An exciting review of its inven- 
tion and application, and the story of Thomas 
Alva Edison, the man who was responsible for its 
development, 210 illustrations. 2.95 


L’ILLUSTRATION DU XXe 
SIECLE: 

1961 CHRISTMAS EDITION 

G. di San lLozarro, director. The famous French 
art annual, translated, with many full color 
reproductions, 5.95 


CHRIST’S IMAGE 


By Marcelle Aucilair. The life of Jesus, told by one 
of the great religious writers of our time and 
illuminated with reproductions of the greatest 
paintings, drawings, tapestries, sculpture and 
other images portraying His life, from the Annun- 
ciation to the Resurrection. 6.95 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EGYPTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 

By Georges Posener. The first systematic illustra- 
ted record of 3500 years of Egyptian history. 315 
illustrations, 145 in color, portray the art, dress, 
people and scientific and technological develop- 
ment of this great culture, 7.95 





Pre-Publication Offer— 8.50 
After Publication 10.00 





RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED: 


GREEF SCULPTURE 


By Pierre Devambez. The glory of Greek statuary, 
bas-relief and high-relief, represented by 150 
photos by Robert Descharnes, twelve in full color. 
Comprehensive, authoritative text. 5.95 


A BOOK OF TYPE AND DESIGN 


By Oldrich Hlavsa. Hundreds of entire alphabets, 
accompanied by comments on their usage and 
dramatically presented in tasteful, two-color lay- 
outs. 489 pages. 


ZORACH EXPLAINS 
SCULPTURE 


By William Zorach. Complete guide to what it 
means and how it’s made—revised edition with 
many new illustrations. 4.95 


RAPHAEL SOYER: 
Paintings and Drawings 


Intro. by Walter K. Gutman. The art of the dis- 
tinguished American painter and draftsman, in 
136 reproductions, sixteen in full color. Com- 
ments on art by Soyer himself, 8.75 


ARTISTS’ MANUAL FOR 
SILK SCREEN PRINT MAKING 


By Harry Shokler. Revised edition of this complete 
guide to the art of serigraphy and silk screen 
printing. Fully illustroted, with color separations 
and progressive proofs. 4.95 





DICTIONARY OF HIP, 
BEAT AND JIVE TERMS 


Compiled and edited by Manvel Weinstein. Defi- 
nitions and explanations of hundreds of new 
words and phrases that have transformed and are 
still transforming American speech and writing 
patterns. Winter 1962 3.75 


FOLKLORE AND ODYSSEYS OF 
FOOD AND MEDICINAL PLANTS 


By Ernst and Johanna Lehner. Fascinating facts 
about cereals, herbs, stimulants and other food 
and medicinal plants, in their exotic journeys 
about the world. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
illustrations. Winter 1962 5.95 
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Buena Park, Cal., Library District, special award 
for unusual and outstanding exploration of one 
medium of publicity in a weekly 15-minute radio 
program; Groton, Conn., Public Library, special 
award for inaugural campaign which kept a new 
library in the public eye throughout its first year; 
Onslow County Public Library, Jacksonville, N.C. 
and Marine Corps Base Central Library, Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., special awards for an unusual 
cooperative effort to bring the world of books to 
their combined publics through a book fair, the 
first held in eastern North Carolina; Jchn McIntire 
Public Library, Zanesville, Ohio, honorable men- 
tion for a simple and direct campaign which 
brought an increase in the library's budget for the 
first time in seven years. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES — 100,000-200,000 POPULA- 
TION: no award. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES — 200,000-500,000 POPULA- 
TION: Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library, for sub- 
stantial, varied program, clearly presented; Isling- 
ton Public Libraries, London, England, special 
award for tackling the problem of “reaching read- 
ers” and arriving at a direct solution through sys- 


tematic, street-by-street distribution of library ma- 
terial. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES—POPULATION OVER 500,000: 
no award. 


STATE LIBRARIES: Santa Fe, N.M., State Library, 
honorable mention for successful presentation of 
the services of the state library to state and county 
governmental officials, as well as to the citizens of 
the state; Oklahoma State Library, honorable men- 
tion for presentation of publicity about library serv- 
ice to the blind through a wide variety of orgaai- 
zations. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy Library, West Point, N.Y., for pub- 
licity program showing how the library relates 
itself to the life of the whole organization. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES: Pittsburg, Cal., Unified 
School District Libraries, for organizing a program 
of public information about the library for parents, 
teachers, and the community at large, following up 
with an evaluation of the results. 

AIR FORCE LIBRARIES: Rhein Main Air Base Li- 
brary, 7310th Air Base Wing, Germany, for superb 
over-all coverage and for a splendid effort to 
further German-American relations; Clark Air Base 
Library, 405th Air Base Group, Philippines, honotr- 
able mention for excellent coverage in all media 
throughout the year, and special commendation for 
an outstanding National Library Week program, 
involving all the organizations at Clark Air Base; 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, honorable men- 
tion for achievement of a sound public relations 
program in spite of extensive remodeling of the 
base library, and particularly for cooperation with 
Airmen’s Wives Club, whose first project was 
library-oriented; Travis Air Force Base Library, 
Cal., honorable mention for its coherent program, 
for skillfully executing the stated objectives, and 
for unusual presentation of low-budget exhibits. 

ARMY LIBRARIES: Fort Lee, Va., Special Services 
Library, special award for carefully integrated pro- 
gram of service to children and young people, 
which has resulted in increased circulation. 

MARINE CORPS LIBRARIES: Marire Corps Base 
Central Library, Camp Lejeune, N.C. and Onslow 
County Public Library, Jacksonville, N.C., special 
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awards for an unusual cooperative effort to bring 
the world of books to their combined publics 
through a book fair, the first held in eastern North 
Carolina. 

VETERAN ADMINISTRATION CENTERS: Miéinne- 
apolis, Minn., Veterans Administration Hospital 
Library, for a well-rounded program with special 
emphasis on cooperation with community groups. 


2. SLA Awards 


PRT ORTT 





Wisconsin Chapter Exhibit 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY CHAPTER AWARD, 
presented for the third time, went to the Wisconsin 
Chapter for most successfully carrying out a project 
in a selected subject area. For 1961, this meant 
best publicizing to the general public during Na- 
tional Library Week the role of special libraries. 
At the Association’s banquet at its 52nd Annual 
Convention in San Francisco on May 31, Wilson 
Company President Howard Haycraft presented a 
check for $100 and a vellum scroll to William D. 
Stimmel, incoming president of the Wisconsin 
Chapter. 

The Chapter’s NLW project was a fusion of 
several projects into one total effort to communi- 
cate information about the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and the services performed by members to 
Milwaukee and other cities and towns in Wiscon- 
sin. The project included cooperating with other 
library organizations in advertising the Week, 
using television, newspapers, letters and a store 
front disp!ay to disseminate information about the 
Association and special libraries in Wisconsin, and 
utilizing NLW as an occasion to publicize special 
library service within members’ own libraries and 
organizations. 


THE SLA SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 
Award of Merit, also announced during the annual 
business meeting, was presented to Mrs. Nell 
Steckel Steinmetz, librarian of the Pacific Aeronau- 
tical Library in Los Angeles, and the Division's 
Publication Award went jointly to Gertrude 
Bloomer of the William S. Merrell Company and 
Joan Hutchinson of the National Lead Company, 
both in Cincinnati. Mzs. Steinmetz was cited “For 
her outstanding contribution in cooperative librar- 
ianship and her inspired leadership in the field.” 
The Publication Award was for the Sci-Tech Divi- 
sion’s journal, Scientific Meetings. Both Miss 
Bloomer, as editor, and Miss Hutchinson, as busi- 
ness manager, were cited. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Brief, clearly written popular hard cover 
books on basic themes of Christian faith 
and life. To be published September Ist. 


WHY WE WORSHIP 


By H. Grady Davis, author of DESIGN FOR PREACHING 





Showing how worship is a part of everyone’s per- 
sonal experience, the author points out that it is 
given meaning and direction through the individ- 
ual’s involvement with the God who speaks to him 
in his Word. 


MAN: IN WHOSE IMAGE 


By William H. Lazareth, author of 
LUTHER ON THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Today’s world is like a hall of mirrors in which 
men see reflections of their images. Does man see 
what he is? Or does he see what he would like to 
be? The author shows that the true image of man 
is reflected in Christ and that his heart is restless 
until he rests in God. 


This successful series $1.00 each also includes: 
THE LORD’S SUPPER EVERYMAN A PRIEST 


By Theodore G. Tappert By Karl J. Hertz 
Its significance asa proclamation of the Gospel. Each man must pray for and serve his brother. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF THE CONVERSION 
ENGLISH BIBLE By Erik Routley 


By John Reumann Stimulating discussion of a subject of general 
Development of the many versions. concern. 


BEGINNING AND END OF MARRIAGE 
THE WORLD By Harold Haas 


By Martin J. Heinecken The Christian attitude toward love, sex, fidel- 


Answers to the great questions of life. ity, ete. 


FAITH AND HEALTH PRAYER 

By Kristofer Hagen By Olive Wyon 

What a Christian can do to preserve his own A perfect guide for those who want to know 
health. more. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS .- Philadelphia 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 





NEW 
BOOKS or 1962: 


e THE SCHOOL LUNCH (1962) 


by Marian Cronan 


e THRESHOLDS TO 
ADULT LIVING (1962) by Hazel Craig 





A Power Mechanics Series... 


EXPLORING POWER 
MECHANICS (1962) by Harold T. Glenn 


AUTOMECHANICS (1962) 
by Harold T. Glenn 


in 1961... 
FAMILY NURSING & CHILD CARE 


by C. Luise Riehl 
new 1961 
Revisions ... 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
by Lester & Ocrke 


COLORING, 
FINISHING AND 
PAINTING WOOD 


by Newell and Holtrop 


SHEET METAL PATTERN 
DRAFTING AND SHOP PROBLEMS 
by Daugherty & Powell 


1960 Revisions... 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 


by Feirer 
ADVANCED WOODWORK AND 
FURNITURE MAKING by Feirer 


TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


by Ericson and Seefeld 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, 
Book 1 by McDermott & Nicholas 


DRESS by Oerke 
SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 


by Harrison 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Nicholas et al 














order your copies today from 


BENNETT BOOKS 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
180! Duroc Building © Peoria, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 28) 


SLA LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIPS: Six recipients 
of scholarships for graduate study in librarianship 
for the 1961-1962 academic year, selected by Spe- 
cial Libraries Association’s Scholarship and Student 
Loan Fund Committee, have received grants as 
follows: $1,000 each to Mrs. Irene G. Wallace of 
San Francisco, Jacqueline K. Johnson of Toronto, 
and Marlene Barrett of Homestead, Pennsylvania; 
$500 each (from the Eleanor S. Cavanaugh Schol- 
arship Fund) to Emery Baldi-Becht of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Florence Morris of Chicago, and Mrs. Mary 
F. Riley of New York City. 

The grants were announced at SLA’s annual 
business meeting, held in San Francisco during 
May, as was a $2,000 contribution to the Fund by 
the directors of the H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
Inc., an educational and charitable foundation 
established by the late publisher, H. W. Wilson, 
and Mrs. Wilson. The grant, made for the second 
consecutive year, was presented by Howard Hay- 
craft, president of the Foundation and of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. “In addition to the many merits 
of your scholarship program in its own right,” 
he said, “it gives us particular pleasure to partici- 
pate in this endeavor because it was so close to the 
heart of Rose Boots, long a valued friend and 
member of the Joint Committee on Wilson 
Indexes.” 

Alternate scholarship recipients were designated 
as: Alice Yanosko of Quebec, Christel W. Ludewig 
of Montevallo (Alabama), Anne Elizabeth Kelly 
of St. Louis, and Mary Ellen Saccany of Cleveland. 


THE GEOGRAPHY AND MAP DIVISION OF 
SLA presented its Honors Award to Dr. Arch C. 
Gerlach, chief of the Map Division of the Library 
of Congress, for his significant contributions in the 
fields of geogaphy and map librarianship. 


3. Other Awards 


TWO INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AWARDS, 
Prix International des Editeurs and Prix Formen- 
tor, each carrying a grant of $10,000, have been 
awarded by publishers from six countries, whose 
representatives met on the island of Mallorca: 
Grove Press of the U.S.; Librairie Gallimard of 
France; Giulio Einaudi of Italy; Ernst Rowohlt 
Verlag of Germany; Weidenfeld and Nicolson of 
England; and Editorial Seix and Barral of Spain. 

The first of the two awards—an outright grant 
for published or unpublished fiction works—was 
shared by the Argentinian writer Jorge Luis Borges 
and Samuel Beckett, the Irish poet, novelist and 
playwright who writes in French. 

Prix Formentor, for the bcst unpublished manu- 
script carrying world rights and submitted by one 
of the participating publishers, was awarded to the 
Spanish novelist, Juan Garcia Hortelano, whose 
“Tormenta de Verano” will be published in 1962 
in the countries represented 

The six publishers also issued a special citation 
acclaiming novelist Henry Miller as ‘‘one of the 
important literary figures of the twentieth century” 
and citing his Tropic of Cancer as “a work of the 
highest quality.” The scheduled publication of the 
work in the U.S. and Italy was described as “of 
international importance.” 


KEYES D. METCALF, librarian emeritus of the 
Harvard University Library, was awarded the New 
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York Public Library’s 50th Anniversary Medal of 
Achievement during the Library's anniversary ob- 
servances, Mr. Metcalf, says the Library “was 
chosen for this singular honor in recognition of 
his creative contributions to’ research librarianship,” 
adding that his long career in library service 
“closely parallels the history of the Fifth Avenue 
Library itself.” He was with NYPL for close to a 
quarter of a century before his appointment as 
director of Harvard University Library in 1937. 

Replicas of NYPL’s 50th Anniversary Medal 
also were presented for advancement of research to 
Library of Congress, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris and the British Museum—each of which 
has made a distinguished contribution to the 
world of learning by the publication in book form 
of the complete catalog of its collections. 


ARIZONA'S LIBRARIAN OF THE YEAR is 
Mildred C. Ludecke, Librarian of the Yuma City- 
County Library, named to this honor by the Ari- 
zona State Library Association. 


1961 JUNIOR BOOK AWARD MEDALISTS are: 
The Challenge of the Sea by Arthur C. Clarke; 
Devils’ Hill by Nan Chauncy; Grishka and the 
Bear by Rene Guillot; Map Making: The Art That 
Became a Science by Lloyd A. Brown; Rasmus and 
the Vagabond by Astrid Lindgren; and This Is 
New York by M. Sasek. 

A committee chose the six medal winners from 
twelve books recommended by 7,000 boys across 
the country, as a result of the sixteenth annual 
Boys’ Clubs of America Junior Book Awards read- 


ing program. 


LITTLE, BROWN CONTEST: Kenneth D. 
Sever, school librarian and chairman of the English 
department at Waldron, Indiana, High School, has 
been chosen first prize winner from 800 entrants 
in a contest sponsored by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. The contest was open to public and school 
librarians, who wrote their opinions of Sheila 
Burnford’s best-selling animal story, The Incredible 
Journey (published by Little, Brown in association 
with the Atlantic Monthly Press). First prize con- 
sists of $250 worth of books from the Atlantic- 
Little, Brown list, to be chosen by Mr. Sever for 
use in his schoo] library. 


WINNERS OF THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE'S 1961 CHILDREN'S SPRING BOOK 
FESTIVAL AWARDS are: 

IN THE PICTURE BOOK CATEGORY (ages 4-8): 
Gwendolyn the Miracle Hen by Nancy Sherman 
with illustrations by Edward Sorel. 

IN THE MIDDLE-AGE BOOKS GROUP (ages 8-12): 
Norwegian Folk Tales from the collection of Peter 
Christen Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe, illustrated by 
Erik Werenskiold and Theodor Kittelsen. 

IN THE OLDER BOOKS CATEGORY (ages 12 and 
over): Adventures in the Desert by Herbert Kauf- 
mann, illustrated by Eugene Karlin. 


ENOCH PRATT: Winners of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library's two $1,500 scholarships in library 
science, financed by the Janney Fund, are George 
R. Parks of Baltimore and Miss Mary A. Munro 
of Elverson, Penn. Upon completion of their train- 
ing, both will be appointed to the Pratt staff. 
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Letters 


Segregation in Libraries 


OUR SPECIAL SYMPOSIUM on segregation 
in the May WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
{page 707} is a great service to the profes- 
sion and to the advancement of decency. 
RoBERT D. FRANKLIN 
Director 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Obio 


Fy Amer THIS YEAR questions were raised * 

concerning the policy of the School Li- 
brary Development Project regarding appli- 
cations for funds submitted by states with 
racially-segregated state associations for 
school librarians. 

These questions were considered by SLDP’s 
Advisory Board at its meeting in April (the 
first and only Board meeting held since 
SLDP’s organizational meeting in December 
1960). 

The Advisory Board adopted the follow- 


ing policy statement with respect to proposals 
for SLDP funds: a 


“Proposals submitted from states in which 
there are racially-segregated state associations 
for school librarians must outline programs 
or plans of action benefitting both (or all) 
groups and must be designed by representa- 
tives of both (or all) groups.”’ 

This policy was used in reviewing the forty- 
six new proposals for grant funds submitted 
to SLDP by the deadline of June 1. The two 
proposals which had been approved by the 
Board in December 1960 were also reviewed 
for compilance with the policy. 

Application of the policy resulted in the 
rejection of four proposals which failed to 
comply. In two other cases, states whose pro- 
posals were in conflict with the policy offered 
to submit revised proposals which were 
granted approval. 

The SLDP policy statement was reported 
to Council at the ALA Cleveland Conference 
by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain. 

Mary FRANCES KENNON 
Director, School Library Develop- 
ment Project 


* By Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones on page 708 of the 
May 1961 WLB. EDITOR 
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I AM SO GLAD that [the segregation feature 
was } published in the WILSON BULLETIN. 

I have written to a number of other maga- 
zines, hoping to arouse interest [in the sub- 
ject} outside library circles. To most of my 
letters I have received no reply, but I would 
like to quote part of my reply from Norman 
Cousins: 

I am grateful to you for your letter regarding 
segregation in Southern libraries. You make a 
most important point: the freedom to read is so 
basic that the fact of its abridgement is intoler- 
able. I agree with you that the matter of segre- 
gation in libraries needs airing, airing, and I will 
keep it high on my list of subjects worth writing 
about. 

I have now retired as librarian. If there is 
any more active part I can take in this cam- 
paign, I would be glad to do so. It is with 
pleasure that I see many Negroes here in the 
libraries. 

RuTH W. BROWN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Formerly librarian of 


Sterling, Colorado) 


ONGRATULATIONS on your fine “Segre- 
gation in Libraries,’ giving the views of 
prominent Negro librarians. I am delighted 
that you have appreciated the need for con- 
structive suggestions from informed people. 
You were especially inspired to ask for Vir- 
ginia Lacy Jones’ opinion. I have long ad- 
mired her, and I think she did an outstanding 
job for you and for her people—her people 
and ours. 

The comments I am adding here have noth- 
ing to do with the above subject, but I like 
changes in typography you are making, and 
I think Fay Blake’s last paragraph {“‘A Look 
at Library Literature,” page 715, May WLB} 
is eminently worth thoughtful consideration 
by countless librarians. I agree with her that 
we need to rededicate ourselves to the propo- 
sition that the well-being of humanity is 
important, and that books and learning are 
only important insofar as they enrich the life 
of mankind. 

BEATRICE S. ROSSELL 
Staff Specialist 
State Library Service Center 
Napoleon, Ohio 


(Continued ) 
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of Mee Hubbard and Alsonder Graham Be 
ge om ac nora Elsie Beil Gr 


by HELEN ELMIRA WAITE 


For Aleck Bell, born of an elocutionist father, 
talented in music, oriented from earliest 
childhood to the study and enjoyment of 
sound, it was an emotional climax and the 
beginning of a new life when he fell in love 
with a _ pretty, vivacious, fifteen-year-old 
pupil who was totally deaf. Based on family 
records and illustrated with photographs never 
before made available, this is the intimate 
story of a great-hearted genius and the woman 
who stood beside him. October, $3.95. 


South Sea Islands 


by CHARLES A. BORDEN 





With the beginning of jet service, new values, standards 
and ways of life are ahead for the storied isles of ro- 
mance. Here is a timely presentation of their hetero- 
geneous people—from the brooding mountains of New 
Guinea and the rainbow atolls of Micronesia to the 
world’s classic island, Tahiti—who still preserve the 
joie de vivre that captivated Stevenson, Melville, Loti 
and Gauguin. A prophetic view into the past, present 
and future of Earth’s only remaining paradise, by one 
who knows it well. October, $4.50. 


Already Published: 


THE EICHMANN KOMMANDOS By Michael A. Musmanno. ‘‘No more pene- 
trating study of the perversion of mind within the Hitler coterie has been 
written by anyone... Done by a jurist whose prose style merits comparison 
with Justice Holmes and Cardozo’’—Saturday Review. $3.95. 


GOLDEN BOATS FROM BURMA The story of Ann Hasseltine Judson, the first 
American woman missionary in Burma. By Gordon Langley Hall. ‘‘A wealth 
of well-told intimate detail . . . ’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. ‘‘They saw it in 
vision. They left it an inheritance ... By all means read their story.’’— 
Watchman Examiner. $3.75. 
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Letters (continued) 


Intellectual Garbage 


WISH TO SAY that at least one librarian sin- 
cerely appreciates your article in the May 
issue [ page 715}, “A look at Library Litera- 
ture,” by Fay M. Blake. Perhaps more strict 
editing would eliminate some of the intellec- 
tual garbage often found in the library peri- 

odicals ? Dace W. PERKINS 
Kennewick, Washington 


Lively Interests 


T WAS VERY THOUGHTFUL of you to send 

.. . the June WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 

describing our recent report (pages 746, 
788). 

I found quite a few other articles in that 
same issue which I have clipped for ready 
reference. They demonstrate the lively in- 
terests of modern librarianship and are most 
welcome. Huspert H. HUMPHREY 

Subcommittee Chairman 
Senate Subcommittee on 
Reorganization 


Toohey on Reviewing 
“TP 'sanns ever so much for sending me a 
copy of your May, 1961, issue of the 
BULLETIN. The reviews of the telephone 
directory that Barbara Toohey put together 
are absolutely enchanting. 
HERBERT R. Mayes, Editor 
McCall's Magazine 


Two Counts 
FTER READING the June WLB, I feel that 
I owe you a letter on two counts. 

First, “Family Affair,” page 742: my 
mother, Mrs. Barron Shirley, was librarian 
at Franklin, New Hampshire, from 1906 to 
1935; my wife, Dorothy B. Shirley, is a 
cataloger in the NYU University College 
Library; my sister, Elizabeth B. Shirley, is a 
children’s librarian in the Buffalo and Erie 
County System; and I am librarian at Finch 
College. 

Second, to write a few words about Harry 
Bauer, how delightful to read, in a number 
devoted to information retrieval, the famous 
phrase “Ave, Atque, Vale.” These words 
(page 798), certainly retrieve memories, and 
they have been doing so for some time. For 
ten years Harry has graced the pages of WLB 
both with learning and with understanding, 
and there are many of us who are happy to 
know that we can read Harry again in a book. 
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{See “Seasoned to Taste,” page 4. EDITOR} 
WAYNE SHIRLEY 


Librarian 
Finch College, New York 


Library School Accreditation 


Dun Mr. BERNINGHAUSEN: * 


I appreciate your having sent me a copy of 
the clarification you have written to library 
periodicals regarding accreditation proce- 
dures. I hope that this exchange of corre- 
spondence—copies of my letter are being sent 
to the same periodicals—will more fully in- 
form the profession about the background of 
our wish to give ‘'* graduates of our school 
accredited status the earliest possible 
moment. 

A review of the file, now held by Miss 
Sarah Reed, Executive Secretary of the ALA’s 
Library Education Division, will show that 
we sought advice as early as 1956 on accredi- 
tation procedure, and that we carefully fo! 
lowed that given us by Mr. Robert L. Gitler 
Miss Reed's predecessor. 

When Mr. Gitler requested, for the mem- 
bers of the COA, copies of our reports, pro- 
gram, course offering, requirements, I as- 
sumed the purpose was to study the program. 
Further, Mr. Gitler wrote me on June 16, 
1958 that it was “. . . the policy of almost all 
accrediting agencies—and I'm referring to 
regionals as well as other professional groups 
—that until a new program has been estab- 
lished and running its full course for at least 
a year, preferably two, forma! accreditation 
visits usually are not made.’ it is inconceiv- 
able that a school could op«i: classes without 
a preliminary year of staffed planning. This 
.and other comments of Mr. Gitler, and of 
members of the COA, provided the basis of 
remarks in our annual report. If you wish to 
check with members of your committee and 
examine the ALA files, I am confident you 
will discover we have sought ALA-COA ad- 
vice and received much valuable guidance 
since late in 1956. We had no intention of 
misrepresenting the facts in our first annual 
report. 

LAWRENCE C:.\4kKK POWELL 
Dean 
School of Library Service 
University of California 


Los Angeles, California 





* This is a copy of a letter to David K, Berning- 
hausen, chairman of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation, in answer to a letter which appeared 
on page 761 of the June WLB. EDITOR 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Wis- 
consin Unit will hold its annual fall meeting on 
Oct. 28 at the Pfister Hotel, La Crosse. 


CHICAGO: The organization and care of rare 
book collections will be the subject matter of a 
Saturday-morning, fall-semester course beginning 
Oct. 7 at the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructors will be James M. 
Wells, Curator of Rare Books, Newberry Library, 
and Robert Rosenthal, Curator of Special Collec- 
tions, University of Chicago Library. 

Registration in the course, which wiil not be re- 
stricted to degree-seeking students, will be limited 
to 12 persons. For information, write to The Dean, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1961 con- 
ference will be held Oct. 26-28 at Jekyll Island 
with headquarters at the Wanderer Resort Motel. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS (Pro- 
fessional Group on Engineering Writing and 
Speech) will hold a “Conference on Technical- 
Scientific Communications” in Philadelphia on 
Sept. 14 and 15 to consider “The Crisis in Tech- 
nical-Scientific Communications and What We Can 
Do About It.” The conference will de2! with both 
government and non-government research aud de- 
velopments, communications, examining problems 
of generation, collection and dissemination of in- 
formation under such topics as technical, semantic, 
influential and economic problems, ending with 
concrete recommendations. Papers will be pre- 
sented by a long list of notables, including Asso- 
ciate Director Allen Kent of the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communications Research, Western 
Reserve University and Dean Ralph R. Shaw of 
Rutgers University Library School. 

For further information, write to: PGEWS In- 
formation Chairman, Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1961 confer- 
ence will be held Oct. 18-20 in Cedar Rapids with 
headquarters at the Sheraton-Montrose Hotel. 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold 
its conference Oct. 19-21 at the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville. 


LATIN AMERICAN MATERIALS: Nearly 40 spe- 
‘cialists on Latin American library materials at- 
tended a three-day July seminar at Southern IIliois 
University on acquiring such reference materials. 
Discussions centered on sources, problems and 
methods of obtaining more complete reference 
materials from and about various Latin American 
countries for libraries in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The SIU meeting was the sixth such seminar 
held in the United States since the first at the 
University of Florida in 1956. 

A series of prepared papers formed the basis for 
seminar discussions. The ideas developed in the 
first five seminars were reviewed by working com- 
mittees concerned with acquisition problems, li- 
bray exchanges, photoduplication, and bibliogra- 
pins. During the last half of the seminar, special 
attention was given to the library materials of 
Colombia and Venezuela. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S School 
and Children’s Section will sponsor a School Li- 
brary Institute Sept. 22 and 23 at MEA Camp, 
St. Mary's Lake, Battle Creek. Featured speaker 
will be Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of 
public school libraries, Raleigh, N.C., and author 
of Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, Subject of the 
institute will be “The Common Problems, Yours, 
Mine and Everyone's.” 


MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold 
its 1961 conference at the King Edward Hotel, 
Jackson, Oct. 26-28. 


THE MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION joint meeting 
wiil be held Oct. 26-28 at the Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
1961 conference is scheduled for Oct. 4-7 at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION will meet Oct. 20-21 at the New 
Hampshire State Hospital, Concord. Hostesses will 
be Mrs. Margaret Mackown, State Hospital librar- 
ian, and Mrs. Dorothy Glidden, librarian of Dart- 
mouth College Medical Library. According to the 
NEMLA announcement, the Highway Hotel 
(motel) will reserve rooms at $11 per double for 
those who attend the NEMLA meeting. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S fall 
conference will be held on Oct. 19 at the Cherry 
Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N.J. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1961 
conference will take place at The Laurels, Monti- 
cello, Oct. 11-14, 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its biennial conference Oct. 25-28 at the 
Jack Tar Hotel in Durham. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
Committee on Library Education announces a three- 
day Institute on Library Education in the Southeast, 
to be held at the University of Tennessee Oct. 12- 
14. Purpose of the Institute, which has received 
financial support from ALA-LED and SELA, is to 
develop course outlines for a basic core of library 
science courses which will provide a foundation 
for the articulation of graduate and undergraduate 
programs in the southeast. Address inquiries to 
Miss Dorothy E. Ryan, Chairman, Institute on 
Library Education in the Southeast, 308 Claxton, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16. 


WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
conference will be held Oct. 13-14 in Charleston. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S con- 
ference will be held Oct. 5-7 at the Wisconsin 
Center, Madison. 
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“CONFER WITH 
SAGES HERE” 


By Gerald Raftery 


Illustrated By 


Rose Kuras 


T HE SPEAKER at the library meeting was 

very inspirational, but not to me. His 
idea was that every library should have a 
quotation of some kind over the door, to 
“uplift the mind as it raises the eyes.” 

He offered a number of suggestions, and 
eyebrows are all they would have raised in my 
school library. I could picture the sidelong 
glances, the lips forming the silent syllable 
“Corn!’’, the little forefingers joining to trace 
a rectangle in air. 

I remember one of the quotes he suggested : 


“This glorious royal court where I confer 
“With the old sages and philosophers.” 


“Glorious royal court’’ is not the precise 
phrase that I would choose to describe my 
library. It’s more a sort of juvenile court; and 
the old sages and philosophers don’t get much 
of a play. The “love books” and the hot rod 
stories are the ones that never get dusty. 
Among the still younger set dinosaurs are very 
big this year; and it is an unlettered child 
indeed who doesn't know more horses 
through books than he has ever seen alive and 
in the flesh. But sages? Philosophers? I 
haven't had a call for one in months. 





Mr. Raftery, Librarian of the Lafayette 
Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey, is the author 
of five children’s books, and a frequent 
contributor to magazines, professional and 
otherwise. 
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My speaker friend had a good idea there, 
however, and I did some thinking about it. I 
even dug into a book of quotations, but the 
first item I ran across under ‘‘Libraries’’ dis- 
couraged me. It was from the Koran and read, 
“Let no profane one enter here.’’ That would 
cut my attendance down to a handful. 

And then it struck me—a bolt of sheer 
inspiration. Of course! Emma Lazarus’ lines 
from the Statue of Liberty. You remember: 

“Send me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 


That's the way it works out in my library. 
If the kids are tired of science or auto shop; 
if they’re poor at math or Spanish; they get 
themselves sent to the library and there they 
start to breathe free. Or maybe they have a 
harried family doctor's statement that they 
can't take gym; or perhaps the art teacher has 
flipped a small sample-sized nervous break- 
down in the principal's office, culminating in 
the ultimatum: “Either Johnny stays out of 
that art room, or I do!’’ Whichever way it 
happens, they come down the library and 
practice free breathing. 

Of course, I don’t mind—at least not very 
much. I was a classroom teacher myself before 
I chickened out and went to library school. I 
feel that I should carry my share of the com- 
munity burdens. The only trouble is that I 
have to run a library, too. 
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My problems are much simpler than those 
of the classroom teacher, because I operate 
under the unspoken rule that the kids are in 
the library because they want to be. I say it’s 
an unspoken rule because I try to keep it that 
way; I don’t always succeed. 

Sometimes I have to inform a recalcitrant 
customer that my first consideration in my 
work is to keep everyone around me happy, 
and if he isn’t happy about the way I run the 
library he can get out. Very rarely he mumbles 
to his necktie that he will do just that. Then 
I go into my switch-hitting stance; I raise my 
voice 1.7 decibels and announce that he was 
sent to the library and he’s going to stay in the 
library. This sudden two-facedness (or may- 
be “split personality’ is the phrase I want) 
usually seems to settle the matter. 

But my real problems are more technical— 
matters like freedom, in general. If a 
youngster picks out a book of magic tricks, I 
think it’s perfectly all right for him to show a 
classmate how to palma coin. And at the next 
shelf, maybe a sweet little sixth-grade girl 
selects a book on ballet; I think it’s very cute 
of her to run through a passé or a relevé for 
a girl friend. But then there’s the apprentice 
hood who picks up a book on judo from the 
very next shelf and proceeds to demonstrate 
a stranglehold. You see how this freedom 
gets away from you? 

The matter of pets is another example of 
pyramiding problems. Pets are a great form 
of publicity for a library; youngsters who 
never read a poster and never listen to a loud- 
speaker announcement will hear about an 
animal on display in the library almost by 
mental] telepathy. 

I started with rabbits and parakeets and 
such small deer—some of them very small in- 
deed. One girl even brought in a pair of pet 
praying mantises (you could tell they were a 
pair because their noses were different colors, 
and you could tell they were pets because they 
would actually come to her call). The library 
attendance boomed, although I must admit it 
didn’t improve circulation very much. But I 
was building for the future (I kept telling 
myself). 

One junior naturalist brought in an arma- 
dillo, which was quite a drawing card, and 
then asked me about showing a barn owl he 
was boarding out on loan from the local trail- 
side museum. I'd never seen one close up, so I 
thought it was a good idea. When I got my 
first glimpse of its spectacular beak and 
talons, I insisted on placing it on top of a 
bookcase—sort of like Poe's raven. And 
when I saw what a couple of its indiscretions 
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did to a set of encyclopedias, I echoed that 
raven: nevermore! 

But the appetite of my public was sharp- 
ened. This was great fun! What was I going 
to have next? One youngster had received a 
pet possum from Florida as a birthday present, 
and he overcame my reluctance with some tall 
tales of how much bigger it was than these 
puny northern possums. 

It was big all right and it played possum 
efficiently but, during its waking moments, it 
was very nervous among strangers. And then 
I had to make out an accident report which 
read: “Pupil was bitten by a possum while 
working at the charging desk.” I decided that 
I'd have to limit the size of exhibits. 

I found very little consolation in the possum 
owner's happy report next day that he had 
sold his pet for eight dollars to a fearless 
classmate. His hamsters had been very prolific 
lately, he went on, and his parents were prov- 
ing inhospitable to the little strangers. Now 
if I would only let him sell them in the li- 
brary, he would be glad to donate a percentage 
of the profits. . . . I'm afraid that I cut him off 
rather aeunealy 

Only the other morning, a pupil showed up 
at the door with a stray dog at the end of a 
piece of rope. He had just picked it up out on 
the ination and if I would only harbor it 
until three o'clock, he was sure he could find a 
good home for it. And now I find that it is the 
general concensus of the seventh grade that I 
am a heartless brute. 


Committees 


I haven't been so lucky with committee 
meetings. Our school system is currently 
passing through a form of the life-adjustment 
aa in the general frame of mind of one 

ig happy family undergoing the usual child- 
hood diseases. Our particular case of measles 
is called the core curriculum, and it is one of 
those modern educational developments that 
the ivory tower desk jockeys are likely to call 
revolutionary, and which the classroom 
teacher describes merely as revolting. 

As one result, committee-type studying and 
research have become social occasions, re- 
quiring rather less concentration than listen- 
ing to the radio. In the words of one of my 
favorite student philosophers: ‘Research is 
when you copy it out of the encyclopedia.” 

A committee is a committee, so I could 
hardly turn down a —* by a ninth-grade 
group to meet in the library for the purpose 
of picking out a class play. They behaved very 
well, so I was glad (in a short-sighted kind of 
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way) to give them space to rehearse a few of the quieter scenes from 
the chosen production; but that opened the floodgates and for a couple 
of weeks there we practically became a drama workshop. It looked as 
though the library was going to be just one more place to rehearse any- 
thing, although I've managed so far to keep the orchestra and the glee 
club at a distance. 

At least, these youngsters are using the library to work—-stretching 
the word to its most elastic limit. But there are others who come in 
quite frankly for amusement. The saddest ones are the non-readers. 
Mainly, they are the retarded and slow learners. They tend to gather 
in groups and look at books of pictures—gory battle scenes by pref- 
erence, although they'll settle tor ‘sports pictures. They examine each 
illustration inch by inch and get into furious arguments, beginning in 
whispers and rising much higher, over what each detail means. I’m 
always called in (it I haven't arrived already) to settle the argument. I 
can usually do this by placing my fingertip under the caption of the 
picture and reading it word for word. They gaze at me in open-mouthed 
admiration and exclaim, ‘“Yeah?’’ Five minutes later, they are debating 
the next picture just as furiously. 

Another problem group is the Compulsive Periodical Perusers. Every 
librarian knows the type; they just sit by the hour and flip magazine 
pages. No, I don’t know what to do about them, either; but I'm an 
educator and there’s an old pedagogical rule of thumb which says that 
once you've identified a situation and given it a sufficiently impressive 
name, you can safely forget about it. That’s what I've done. 

The really bright part of my day begins about ten o'clock when the 
classes over in the elementary school commence their recess periods. 
This is announced by the patter of little feet along the corridor—usually 
at a dead run. The first twelve or fifteen to crowd through the door 
demand, in a tone nicely calculated to drown out the others and still 
sound polite and persuasive: “Can I help at the desk?” 

In my innocent early years in the library, I planned to allow children 
to charge out their own books all the time. Freedom and democracy, 
you know! But it just doesn’t work with a crowd. A date stamp and an 
ink pad have too great a fascination for active young fingers. 

I pick out the two aspirants with a minimum number of chocolate 
smears on hands and face, because in elementary school parlance recess 
is a synonym for edibles (as in the sentence “I was eating my recess’’). 
I also try to find two who have in the past shown less than the usual 
tendency to stamp the red-inked due date on each other and the customers 
as well as the books. 

Immediately, that department of the library loses its freedom. 
There’s none of this modern nonsense about children charging out their 
own books. If the two officeholders manage to keep their place for as 
long as ten minutes, they are certain to produce a hastily lettered sign: 
“Don’t Stamp Your Own Books,” or “Keep Your Cotton-picken Hands 
off the Date Stamp.” 

The next fifteen minutes are likely to be a little noisy, even by free 
standards. But you meet some charming people. One little fourth- 
grade damsel, with the gift for free-association so common among her 
age-group, beamed up at me the other day. “My father is thirty, but I 
think you're the handsomest man I know who's over thirty.” Then she 
added, a bit anxiously, “You are over thirty, aren't you?” I was de- 
lighted to settle for that cl ssification. 

Another small miss n.» xed me shyly and displayed a wide flat vol- 
ume with the cover devoted entirely to the picture of a horse's head. “I 
don’t know any horses, but I can make a noise like a horse.” 

“You can?” I enthused. ‘‘Let’s hear it.” 





“In here?” She looked around in awed sur- 
prise, delicately implying that she might break 
the cloistered calm above which she was rais- 
ing her voice to speak. 

“Go ahead,” I urged. 

She threw back her head and produced a 
thoroughly realistic whinny of such volume 
that it quieted the entire library for a moment. 
She brushed off my sincere praise. ‘Oh, that 
isn't anything. My little sister can do that, 
too. We run around the house all the time, 
playing we’ re horses.” 

By late in the morning the elementary 
school rush is over and I find it something of a 
wrench to shift my mental gears and get back 
to puzzling over the problems of worried 
adolescents once more. 

I arbitrate a complaint that Susan has mon- 
opolized half a dozen brand-new junior 
novels, glossy and colorful in their clear plastic 
covers. I discover that she just can’t make up 
her mind which book jacket harmonizes best 
with her new dress. 

In checking a list of overdue books, I find 
that Peggy has charged out eighteen different 
titles during the past month and has brought 
none of them back. I hail her down from her 
current class, and find that it is a simple mis- 
understanding—between her and her girl- 
friend. She lent them to this friend, to whom 
she isn’t speaking any more, so obviously she 
can't get thern back. 

Jimmy reports that there’s nothing about 
George Washington in the encyclopedia, and 
thrusts out the G volume so I can see for 
myself. 

But of course there are moments when I 
realize how lucky I am to be a librarian. 
Sandra stops in and spends ten thoughtful 


minutes choosing a book, poring over each 
card to see who has been reading it lately, and 
quizzing me about plots and happy endings 
and other books by the same author. Finally 
she decides on one and trots off happily. 

At the next change of classes, she dashes in. 
“Hey, give me another book, quick. A thin 
one with big type; I gotta make a book 
report.” 

“What about the one you've got?” I ask, 
obtusely. 

She looks at me in disbelief. ‘“Why, I want 
to enjoy that one!” 

And then, in the middle of a crowded 
period, Steve slips in the door. It is not his 
customary manner of entrance. He towers a 
couple of yards high and tips the scales at a 
tenth of a ton plus. But he seems curiously 
subdued, for him. 

A teacher develops an instinct, something 
like an MP's sixth sense at spotting AWOL'’s, 
and this doesn’t look quite legitimate. I ques- 
tion him. No pass! No library slip! 

More questions, and he finally admits that 
he has been thrown (figuratively, that is) out 
of class. But he wasn’t sent to the office, he 
insists; just told to get out of the room. 

I jerk a thumb toward the door, but he 
makes one more try. 

“Look!”’ he begs. ‘Can't I just come in and 
bruise around ?”’ 

That does it. I've always been a push-over 
for a clever phrase. And maybe that’s some- 
thing I iad we for a library motto. I think 
it sounds much better than that Statue of 
Liberty sonnet. 

“Come In And Bruise Around—Any- 














QUR OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


A Look at the Future, by Edward R. Murrow 


As Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, Edward R. Murrow, the 
cavern-voiced broadcaster whose appoint- 
ment to this post has been hailed as one of 
President Kennedy's most brilliant, will have 
custody of this country’s round-the-world 
propaganda effort, including USIA infor- 
mation centers, press, magazine, film and 
other services in 90 countries and "Voice 
of America" broadcasts in 37 languages. 
Also under his wing will be the globally 
scattered USIS libraries and reading rooms. 

Mr. Murrow, who declares that his or- 
ganization will take its stand on the basis of 
truth — even uncomfortable truth — writes 
that his interest in the overseas library pro- 
gram "dates back to 1943, when the Office 
of War Information established a small 
reference library in London. | did not then 
foresee," he says, “that this modest library 
would be the forerunner of the present 
complex of 176 United States Information 
Service libraries and 85 reading rooms in 
80 countries. Nor did | anticipate . . . my 
current involvement in the operations of a 
world-wide system of information libraries 
and plans for their future." 

Below, he outlines the library program 
and highlights areas for expansion and new 
emphasis. 
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HE LIBRARIES—probably the best known 

and most appreciated of all USIA ac- 
tivities — are indispensable in the interna- 
tional information program. They provide 
our best means of making personal contacts 
with millions of foreign citizens who come 
to our libraries for information about the 
United States, on subjects ranging from its 
architecture to its zoos, 

The Agency's current plans call for im- 
provements in library facilities, and an expan- 
sion of programs which should enable the 
libraries to do a better job of interpreting the 
United States to the peoples of other coun- 
tries. If Congress approves, there will be sig- 
nificant developments in the housing, staffing, 
collections and services of a large number of 
USIS libraries, particularly those in Africa 
and Latin America. There also will be in- 
creased emphasis on the translation of Amer- 
ican books into local languages. 


Africa 


Because of the urgent need of Africa’s new 
nations for practical help in their develop- 
ment, priority is being given to strengthening 
our programs in that area. Last year twenty- 
seven USIS libraries in Africa, with book col- 
lections totalling 112,000 volumes, received 
1,756,848 visitors and circulated 391,335 
books. We are now in process of opening 
thirteen new USIS libraries in twelve newly 
independent African countries, and we hope 
to establish fifteen more next year. The posts 
now being activated are in Bangui, Central 
African Republic; Brazzaville, Congo Repub- 
lic; Cotonou, Dahomey; Blantyre, Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; Libreville, Ga- 
bon; Abidjan, Ivory Coast; Tananarive, Ma- 
lagasy Republic; Bamako, Mali Republic; 
Niamey, Niger; Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi; 
Lome, Togo; Fort Lamy, Chad; and Ouaga- 
dougou, Upper Volta. 

The basic collection of each library includes 
about 1,200 American books, a selection of 
U.S. Government documents and pamphlets, 
sixty-five periodical subscriptions and three 
newspaper subscriptions. Books in these ini- 
tial collections of Americana include encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, yearbooks and other ref- 
erence materials, classics of American litera- 
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ture, works on science and technology, stand- 
ard biographies, histories, and books on edu- 
cation, economics, sociology, political science, 
and other subjects. A few children’s books, 
books in simple English, and fiction are: also 
included. In French-speaking areas, more 
than half the books are in that language. 
Each library will be developed to fit the 
special conditions under which it operates, 
with on-the-spot staff selecting materials to 
meet the needs and interests of the people who 
use the library. In developing countries, 
where the need is practical help on social and 
economic problems, emphasis will be on pub- 
lications in education, economics, political 
and social science, science and technology. 
Additional materials will be selected to make 
the libraries as representative of significant 
American publications as resources permit. 
The importance of these modest libraries in 
building friendly relationships with the Afri- 
can peoples can scarcely be exaggerated. For 
many of them, the libraries will represent 
their first contact with the U.S., as well as 
their first experience with a library whose 
services are freely available to everyone who 
wants to use them. The libraries will not only 
symbolize the interest of the U.S., but will 
demonstrate that a library is an important 
source of information which can help people 
to help themselves. Reports from USIS posts 
in Africa reveal the enthusiasm with which 
the libraries are being received locally—en- 
thusiasm so great that crowds of people gather 
each day to wait for their doors to open. 
Most of the new posts in Africa are being 
staffed by one American Public Affairs of- 
ficer and about half a dozen local employees 
each. This small staff will be responsible for 
a complete information program, which will 
usually include motion pictures, press, radio, 
personnel exchanges, and other activities, as 
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well as the operation of the library. Also, in- 
service training programs, including library 
workshops, will be undertaken to familiarize 
local employees with U.S. ideas and tech- 
niques. 

Two American regional librarians are cur- 
rently assigned to supervise multi-country 
USIS library operations in sub-Sahara Africa, 
(from bases at Accra and Nairobi) and two 
more will be assigned this fall (to Dakar and 
Addis Ababa). They make regular visits to 
USIS posts in their regions, assisting public 
affairs officers in planning and directing li- 
brary programs and in the training and super- 
vision of local library staff. On request, they 
also provide professional advice and assistance 
to the directors and staffs of local (non-USIS) 
libraries interested in raising professional 
standards. 


Latin America 


High priority in future plans for the over- 
seas library program also is accorded Latin 
America. Although at the moment there are 
only ten USIS libraries in the entire area, they 
attract more than a million and a half visitors 
a year and circulate over 500,000 books: 

A new USIS library is being established in 
Brasilia, and within perhaps a year we 
hope to open small libraries in four other 
capital cities of Latin America. The Agen- 
cy also assists 101 binational cultural centers 
in carrying out programs designed to 
strengthen ties of friendship with the United 
States. Last year these centers enrolled 
127,428 students in their English classes, and 
public attendance at their other programs 
totalled more than a million. Although their 
principal activity is the teaching of English, 
most of the binational centers have a small 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The USIA library in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
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WRITING LIBRARY FEATURES 


By Charles Carner 


EATURE STORIES are the flesh that covers 
the bare bones of a newspaper. Side bars, 
overnights, and all the other terms newspaper- 
men use to describe the feature story that 
surrounds breaking news; the human interest 
angle in a routine story, the straight feature 
picked out . f a hat by a reporter who stumbles 
upon it—all these are the stories that breathe 
life into the news columns. 

They concern unusual people in unusual 
situations or unusual services available to the 
general public. 

The humor, drama, warmth, sentimentality 
encompassed by these stories provoke an emo- 
tional reaction from the reading public, and 
they do more than just inform like the news- 
story, they entertain. 

It is mot strange that a field so vast and 
— with newspaper readers is overlooked 

y personnel in a library assigned to handle 


eer relations or publicity. It is not strange 
ause it takes a different — a dif- 


erent talent, to recognize stories of this type, 
and it takes a certain amount of talent to 
write them. 

Every publicity chief knows how to create 
the newsstory for a library. The setting up 
of an Asian exhibit is a natural newsstory, 
and if you're in need of such a story, it is a 
simple thing to manufacture the exhibit, It's 
a simple thing to write a news item about the 
new lighting system, reading tables, or other 





Mr. Carner is Public Relations Officer of 
the American Library Association. He was 
formerly assistant director of public relations 
at the Chicago Tribune's radio and television 
stations, and was for six years a contributor 
to national magazines, general and technical. 
He started his newspaper career on a chain 
of weeklies in 1948. 
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new equipment. But finding the hidden fea- 
ture story is not easy. 

A newspaper friend of mine said he and 
another reporter made a bet once on who 
could get the most by-lines in a period of 
thirty days. 

“He beat me all hollow,” my friend re- 
ported, “simply by going to the library and 
writing features on local historical items and 
tying them in with present day facts.” 

Look for ideas that tie in with the breaking 
news of the day, anticipating as far as possible 
the news that will break within the next few 
days or weeks. 

For example, seasonal stories are naturals. 
Many newspapers use “Back to School” 
themes for fall issues. What would be more 
useful to a mother then than a round-up story 
on materials available on “How to Prepare 
Your Child to Enter a New School?” A bib- 
liography and brief descriptive paragraph on 
each of the items listed would be included, 
but only as final paragraphs. The theme of 
the story would summarize the over-all picture 

ainted by the authors of these pamphlets and 
ks. 

It isn’t enough merely to write a story 
about what books are available on this subject; 
the flesh must be added. It must be made 
meaningful enough so that even if the news- 
paper reader never followed up on everything 
on the list, he would have received enough in- 
formation just from reading the newspaper 
story to feel that he had been helped. 
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This is the sort of a feature story that can 
be manufactured from the shelves of any 
library. “In the spring a young man’s fancy,” 
provides the skeleton for another library fea- 
ture. What is the young man reading during 
the spring? Is it true that he really does fancy 
romance? A good guide would be his reading 
habits, wouldn't it? 

Another fertile area for feature: materials 
might concern the books themselves. One 
could be the rarest volume; its background, 
how it came to be in the library's collection, 
what makes it more valuable than the others, 
the subject matter it contains (this should be 
covered in one brief paragraph, two at the 
most), its binding, perhaps a note about how 
it differs from a modern book’ produced on 
high speed presses, and its cost at the time 
it came to the library. 

That in itself could lead to another feature 
—the difference between the cost of books 
when the library first began its collections, as 
compared to the cost today, with examples. 
The cost of maintenance of the volumes today 
as compared with when the library was or- 
ganized might be included. 

But enough of subjects for the moment. 
Let's get on with writing the feature story. 

As in all stories written for a newspaper or 
magazine, the first paragraph, called the lead, 
is the most important one. Here you capture 
the reader's eye, you intrigue him, romance 
him, and from this moment on (providing 
that the newspaper uses the piece), you have 
him hanging on your every word. 

The lead is not at all a frightening thing 
to write. It consists of the high point of your 
story, the most s‘irtling fact. It can be com- 
posed of contrasting facts, like this: 

“Grandmother's friends liked make-believe 
stories about the big, exciting world of grow- 
ing cities, but her granddaughter reads factual 
books to learn about the peoples and civili- 
zations beyond the borders of the United 
States.” 

Or it may be about teen-agers in the older 
days as compared to today’s youth. That con- 
stitutes the lead. 

The second paragraph of the ‘“‘grand- 
mother” story would run something like this: 
“This was disclosed in a recent survey of old 
records conducted at the Dash Public Library. 
On leafing through the well cared-for but 
dusty volumes, Roy Jones, head librarian, 
found a 1910 copy of Sister Carrie was read 
by sixteen teen-agers to every adult. 

“Today the same proportions (or different 
ones, whatever the case might be) of teen- 
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agers might be found reading John Gunther's 
Inside Russia, Mr. Jones has found.” 

And so on. . . 

The third paragraph should expand on the 
first two and the remainder of the story builds 
on what has gone before until the end. 

When I write features, it always seems to 
be a good idea to come up with some sort of 
wrap-up line, a summarizing or humorous 
tag line to ‘leave ‘em laughing.” The only 
problem with this is that the printer will 
probably whack off that gem anyhow and 
leave you crying instead. 

On the “grandmother’’ story, the natural 
wrap-up line might be: ‘ “Though grand- 
mother might have thought she was a realist 
in her day, she was nothing but a romanticist 
compared to today’s fact finding, internation- 
ally oriented youngster,’ Mr. Jones has con- 
cluded as a result of his search.” 

Too often, people think of publicity and 
public relations in terms of what it will do 
tor a particular institution. This is only the 
beginning step. The publicist must go two 
steps beyond this. First he must think of his 
material in terms of what the editor of a pub- 
lication or producer of a radio or television 
program is attempting to do. He must fit the 
institution's materials to the editor's needs, 
and to do this he must take his material one 
step further and think of it in terms of what 
the eventual consumer of the material, the 
public, wants. 

He must act as the go-between for his or- 
ganization and the editor, so as to reach the 
editor's audience. To list materials available 
on a certain subject is not enough. He must 
shape this material into a provocative infor- 
mational statement that summarizes it so well 
that the reader doesn't have to bother going 
to the library. 

“But this will keep people out of the 
library, not bring them in,’ will be the re- 
action of most librarians. This is not so. The 
mere mention of the name of the library, over 
and over again, is important enough, and the 
story will in any case attract those who wish 
to look farther into the subject. Then there 
will be those great masses of people who 
simply didn’t know such information was 
available anywhere. 

Other features possibilities include: 


Who is the reader? Conduct a survey of the 
people who frequent your library for a set 
period, probably a month—income, back- 
ground, education, time in the community 
etc.—and write a story about the average 
library user. 
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The Collection. A story about the library's 
total collection, leading off with the biggest 
and littlest books in the library and touch- 
ing on what they contain, might be ac- 
cepted. Toss in the number of books in the 
collection. If the library specializes in a 
particular field, it is important to stress this 
fact in all stories, 


Special Projects. The feature possibilities 
of special library projects such as the 
“Richer by Asia” program should not be 
overlooked. 


Community Groups. A statistical story on 
the number of groups in the community 
making use of the fibcaty for meetings, 
and how the library's materials have 
helped to augment their programs, is 
another possibility. 

Success Stories. Success stories of people 
using the library are good, if you can obtain 
the permission of individuals concerned. 

Reading Trends. Reading trend stories can 
be written any time a change is reflected in 
patron’s reading patterns. For example, 
when readers switch from fiction to fact or 
vice versa, a story about it might interest 
your local editors and television or radio 
news announcers. Remember to obtain 
quotes from library patrons about why they 
are making the switch. 


Public relations for any group, organiza- 
tion, institution, or business is a frustrating 
occupation because so much depends on the 
whim of the editor who controls what gets 
printed. 

But one thing no editor can resist is a well- 
written, tight, bright, warm, funny little fea- 
ture, especially if it throws light on human 
traits. Not all stories will be published be- 
cause features suff: p reatly from newsitis, the 
malady which causes hundreds of columns of 
feature material to be killed daily throughout 
the country, When a big story is breaking, 
out goes the feature. But remember, there 
always comes the time when the editor has a 
big issue and he’s light on material. If your 
story is there, waiting to be used, he'll appre- 
ciate it, and the more frequently he sees the 
library name before him, the more likely he'll 
be to get into the habit of calling you for an 
idea when he’s in need of one. 


Big metropolitan dailies, naturally, are 
handled a little differently. There the editor, 
if he likes your ideas, will probably assign a 
reporter to do the feature. But even here, if 
you develop a real facility with this type of 
story, he might begin to accept your copy. 
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OUR OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 44) 


library, used chiefly by their members and 
students. A vast potential exists for expan- 
sion of their library services to the local com- 
munity, and we will continue to help and en- 
courage these semi-autonomous organizations 
to expand and improve their library collec- 
tions and activities. 

The Agency's program of in-service train- 
ing for local employees of binational center 
libraries is also continuing. A professional 
librarian from the Agency’s Washington staff 
spent most of the past summer in Latin Amer- 
ica conducting a series of workshops, semi- 
nars, and other training sessions for USIS and 
binational center library employees, in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Ecua- 
dor. An American library consultant has re- 
cently been assigned to Brazil to help the cen- 
ters develop their library programs and serv- 
ices. 

In many centers, new emphasis is being 
given to work with university students, from 
whose ranks will come future leaders in gov- 
ernment, politics, education, and industry. 
The Agency has recently appointed eight 
Americans who will serve as coordinators of 
university and student activities for binational 
centers in Brazil, Argentina, El Salvador, 
Chile, Bolivia, Venezuela and Panama. 


Around the World 


Since many potential and influential patrons 
do not read English, every USIS library and 
binational center needs more American books 
in the local language. There are 2,336,287 
books in USIS libraries throughout the world, 
and of these 642,779, or roughly thirty per 
cent, are in languages other than English. We 
shall continue our efforts to increase the num- 
ber of works in translations available in all 
the libraries. The Agency’s book translation 
program, under which we assist foreign pub- 
lisher: to publish worthwhile American books 
in their own languages, has helped to stimu- 
late the production of a substantial number of 
books. In the past year, more than 3,500,000 
books in some thirty languages and dialects 
were produced by local publishers abroad with 
assistance from the Agency's Book Transla- 
tion Program. Since its inception, nearly 
55,000,000 copies of translations of U.S. 
books have been published and marketed 
with Agency support. 

In summary, the Agency is proud of its 
overseas libraries and plans to expand and im- 
prove them as far as its resources allow. 
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SELLING THE COMPANY LIBRARY 
TO MANAGEMENT 
By Harold S. Sharp 








N UNFORTUNATE SITUATION exists today 

in the company library field in that man- 
agement, having only a vague idea of the 
functions of the company library, tends to 
regard it as unnecessary overhead, to be cut, 
personnel-and budget-wise, whenever busi- 
ness is slack. The librarian frequently finds 
himself serving the research staff while re- 
porting to administrative officials. The former 
group is interested primarily in research, 
while the latter is concerned with profit and 
loss statements; the librarian finds himself in 
the middle, serving two masters. 

This situation is exacerbated by the fact 
that many companies are partially justified in 
their low opinion of the library. Often this 
is no more than a collection of books, largely 
obsolete, plus a few magazines, all adminis- 
tered by an ex-stenographer who has received 
a ten-dollar raise and a sign reading “‘Librar- 
ian” for her desk. The books tend to go out 
from the “library” and stay out, and it is 
seldom that a magazine is returned within 
six months, if at all. 





Mr. Sharp is Technical Librarian, AC S park 
Plug Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Unfortunately, many business executives 
labor under the delusion that an abortive 
arrangement of this sort constitutes a com- 
pany library. They remain, in their ignor- 
ance, quite content with the status quo and 
fail to realize that a proper library, operated 
by an aggressive professional librarian and 
geared to furnish information of value to all 
departments of the company, can more than 
justify its existence. 

None of this is news to the library profes- 
sion. Yet many company librarians, faced 
with inadequate budgets, understaffing, in- 
sufficient floor space, and the assignment of 
non-library functions to the library, are at a 
loss to know just what can be done about the 
situation. In this article the writer seeks to 
outline some of the methods which can be 
used to sell the company library to the organi- 
zation it serves. 

The basic problem here is one of educa- 
tion. The librarian must convince the man- 
agement group that a proper library is a 
definite company asset, and that anything less 
is an actual waste of money. By demon- 
strating just what can be done, the librarian 
can add to the prestige of the library profes- 
sion and also increase his own stature within 
his company. 
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The company librarian is an executive and 
should look and act like one. This is, perhaps, 
the most important step he can take in getting 
his operation considered seriously. People are 
inclined to take others at their own evalu- 
ation, and by considering the library as im- 
portant as any other department the librarian 
can instill this thought in others. 

Under no circumstances should the librar- 
ian permit himself to become lost in a maze 
of detail. Library work, by its very nature, 
includes a vast amount of detail, and it is 
very easy for the librarian to become swamped 
in it. This is particularly true in the case of 
one-man operations, and if the librarian is to 
do a library job rather than that of a clerk- 
typist, he must, from the outset, have ade- 
quate clerical help. He cannot possibly attend 
to the more specialized library functions per- 
formed by an efficient library if he finds his 
time taken up with typing, filing, and clerical 
duties generally. 

Convincing management that adequate 
clerical help is necessary is not always easy. 
One way to do this is to put in extra hours 
and, perhaps, take work home. This overtime 
should be devoted to creative work—things 
which will forcibly draw the library to the 
attention of management. For example, an 
attractive library bulletin can be prepared 
and distributed throughout the company. The 
bulletin should be designed to appeal to all 
employees, from the top man on down. This 
is a selling job and the bulletin should sell 
the library and its services. Once the first 
issue of the bulletin has been published, 
others should follow at regular intervals. No 
matter how busy the librarian may find him- 
self, he should never fail to publish a good 
bulletin regularly. A single issue, however 
well written, is soon forgotten, and selling 
the company library is a continuing job. 

When new books are added to the col- 
lection, announcement of the availability of 
these books should be made in a short book 
list. This should show title, author, and call 
number and, for at least a portion of the 
books listed, give abstracts. The best book 
lists are comparatively short, as anything over 
three pages is seldom read, These lists should 
emphasize the fact that books of value to ail 
departments are available in the library, and 
the lists, like the library bulletin, should be 
given wide distribution to all levels of man- 
agement. 


The function of any library is to obtain 
information of various kinds for its patrons. 
Once the information is in the collection it 
does little good unless potential users know 
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it is there. Here the librarian can take the 
initiative by use of a form memorandum 
reading, “We believe the attached will be of 
interest to you.’ A memorandum of this 
kind, stapled to extra copies of book index 
cards, photostats of periodical articles, clip- 
pings of various sorts, abstracts, and the like, 
not only calls pertinent library material to the 
attention of interested individuals but makes 
them constantly aware of the service function 
of the company library. 

In order to anticipate specific information 
needs, it is necessary that the librarian be kept 
informed of current and future company 
fields of interest. This may be accomplished 
by the librarian’s arranging to attend plan- 
ning meetings. Thus, if the company con- 
siders the manufacture of a new product, the 
librarian will have been present at the meet- 
ing where the idea was discussed, and will be 
able to acquire books, reports, and other in- 
formation concerning the new product. If 
necessary, he can make up bibliographies on 
the subject and distribute them to the proper 
executives. 

The librarian can arrange with the person- 
nel department to show the library to pros- 
nective employees. Often the decision to ac- 
cept or decline a position is made because of 
the presence or lack of adequate library facili- 
ties. This is especially true of concerns en- 
gaged in research and development which are 
seeking to recruit technical and scientific per- 
sonnel. Similarly, in firms which conduct 
training programs for their executives, the 
librarian can arrange with the training de- 
partment to give talks to classes, describing 
the library and its services. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE CREATIVE ELEWENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Jean E. Lowrie 


Elementary school libraries have, in a sense, grown out of their literature. 
In the past few years they have multiplied and developed so rapidly that 
there seems to have been no time to write down what was learned on the 


way. 


This new series of monthly articles by leaders in the field will 


attempt to close at least part of the literature gap, offering practical answers 
to problems which face every elementary school librarian. Guest editor 
for the series, and author of this introductory article, is Jean E. Lowrie, 
professor in the department of librarianship at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lowrie is editor of. School Libraries, and author of the recently 
published Elementary School Libraries (Scarecrow, 1961). 


NE OF THE MOST CHALLENGING fields 
in library work, and one of the most 
exciting aspects of education, is the oppor- 
tunity to work with elementary school chil- 
dren in our changing contemporary society. 
The philosophy of elementary education 
today is based on the concept that this is a 
keystone on which the continuing growth of 
our democracy depends. Many disciplines 
are involved in the effort to build a curricu- 
lum which will foster resolute, intelligent, 
world-minded citizens. The communication 
skills which are taught—reading, listening, 
speaking, writing; the presentation of the 
cultural heritage which belongs to all Ameri- 
cans; the introduction of the vastness of sci- 
entific knowledge; all this is basic. In these 
formative years the pupil begins to develop 
mental discipline, to make critical choices, to 
understand the other people with whom he 
works and lives. And subject matter is pre- 
sented which encourages this. 

The premise that each child is an individ- 
ual, with latent talents which can be awoken 
by creative teaching, is a fundamental part 
of the planning in today’s school. Current 
ideological unrest demands a type of teach- 
ing far more effective and stimulating than 
any previously used. The elementary school 
library makes a dramatic entrance into this 
picture, for here is the reservoir of materials 
accessible to every teacher, every supervisor 
and, most significantly, to every child. It is 
the undergirding of the entire educational 
program. 

It is generally accepted in current educa- 
tion circles that learning is easiest when it 
moves from the concrete to the abstract, and 
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when many sources and forms of information 
are used to bridge the gap between the two. 
A glance at the history of education in Amer- 
ica reveals a gradual movement from the 
textbook-centered approach to the “cross 
media” approach, from rote learning—often 
without true understanding—to critical and 
reflective thinking. This movement has pro- 
duced a need for a place to contain the in- 
creasing number of materials now deemed 
important as teaching aids, and for a person 
to help dispense these aids. 


So the seed has been sown for the ele- 
mentary school library program, which is 
ripening into the rich service we are working 
toward today. The “library idea” has moved 
far beyond the narrow classroom collection, 
where the books sat in a cupboard year after 
year, and the notion of sharing was only 
occasionally in evidence. The ideal today is 
the centralized school library, which avoids 
the danger of excessive duplication, and 
fosters, through its organized program, the 
use of many different kinds of books and 
other materials. 

The elementary school library center has 
become a many-faceted creature, It offers 
variety in materials (records, books, realia, 
etc.) to both students and teachers. It loans 
small collections of materials for concen- 
trated work in the individual classroom. Its 
doors are open during the entire day to in- 
dividuals, small groups and classes for recre- 
ational reading or curriculum enrichment. It 
offers, through its centralized services and 
carefully organized collections, breadth and 
depth in areas of knowledge hitherto in- 
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accessible to the elementary school commu- 
nity. 

In today’s classroom, for example, the 
teacher and her group may be studying the 
needs of their community in New York state 
and comparing it with a community in Ken- 
tucky. This class needs to have access not 
only to general social studies books on com- 
munity life, but to fiction about the boys and 
girls who work and play in Kentucky today. 
The pupils will make field trips in their home 
town, suggested by the community resource 
file in their school library, and will watch 
films or filmstrips about life in the other 
community. They may wish to record and 
share tapes with the boys and girls about 
whom they are studying. All of these ma- 
terials, the equipment to use them and sug- 
gested methods for correlating approaches 
are ideally to be found in today’s elementary 
school library, as are the variety of reading 
materials necessary to meet the many grade 
levels and interests within the group. The 
teacher and librarian working together can 
use and interpret all these media to meet the 
demands of any learning situation. 


But it must be remembered that the de- 
velopment of the elementary school library 
has been a slow process. Even today, the ele- 
mentary school administrator and the elemen- 
tary school librarian (potential or active), is 
confronted with the almost unbelievable fact 
that, of the 59,459 elementary schools stud- 
ied in a recent survey by the U.S. Office of 
Education, 65.9 per cent were without cen- 
tralized libraries. Of this number, only 25.8 
per cent were served by school librarians.* 
(This figure does not include those schools 
sampled which are combined elementary/ 
secondary schools, and who thus may have 
some form of library service.) The ratio of 
school librarians, with 15 semester hours or 
more of library science, to the number of 
pupils on active rolls in the elementary 
schools was one librarian to 4,261 pupils 7— 
a figure which dramatizes the sparseness of 
the program for children at this age level. 
One might also assume that this picture is a 
spotty one, with the better examples concen- 
trated in a few communities or sections of 
the country. Certainly it tells a story of de- 
privation of learning and resource materials 
which is almost tragic. 





* Mahar and Holladay, Public School Library 
Statistics, 1958-59 (Library Services Branch. U‘S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1960), p. 1. 

? Ibid., p. 3. 
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There are, of course, many school systems 
which are making a valiant effort to give a 
form of library service to their elementary 
school children. These schools are hiring 
part-time librarian-teachers; are opening a 
“library room” for part of the day or week; 
and are seeking the assistance of the high 
school librarian to begin on a minute scale 
the program of service which they feel must 
be developed. But this is still a far cry from 
what is needed. 


The gloomy picture presented above actu- 
ally represents a real increase within the last 
decade and is evidence of the dawning reali- 
zation that the library has become the heart 
of the school program, not merely in the 
secondary school, but from the kindergarten 
through junior high school. There are many 
factors contributing to this current spurt of 
interest. The concern evidenced by the ele- 
mentary school principals who have spon- 
sored yearbooks on the subject, and who in 
many of their state groups are attempting to 
promote minimum standards for library serv- 
ice, is certainly one major reason for recent 
developments. Teachers newly graduated 
from teacher training institutions, and im- 
bued with an instructional materials/curricu- 
lum enrichment approach; the P.T.A., with 
its recent emphasis on establishing an ele- 
mentary school library in each building; state 
leaders, who have promoted through their 
professional library and education associa- 
tions both local and national standards; the 
American Association of School Librarians 
who in 1960 published their Standards for 
School Library Programs; the national con- 
cern over education in general; these have all 
contributed to progress. They have started a 
snowball rolling which can have a long and 
lasting effect on elementary education. 

But what of the future? What of ‘‘tomor- 
rows’ schools—today’’? Contemporary Issues 
in Elementary Education, a pamphlet recently 
published by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, is significant reading for all elemen- 
tary teachers, administrators and especially 
school librarians. Reading this, even casu- 
ally, forces the librarian to reassess the pro- 
gram in her own school. Mention is made of 
such current educational themes as the non- 
graded school and pupil placement problems, 
the length of school days and the school year, 
the teaching of individualized reading in the 
primary grades, homework, the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary school, 
experiments in the area of non-departmental- 
ized organization, new building concepts. 
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These ideas should catch the elementary 
school librarian’s imagination because they 
bring her face-to-face with two important 
questions: ‘what am I really doing to help 
my classroom teachers develop this new kind 
of instructional program?” and ‘what am I 
giving my elementary school students to 
awaken their intellectual curiosity and to ex- 
pand their reading horizons?” 

The non-librarian will react to this pam- 
phlet too: “how can the classroom teacher 
develop these new programs without an even 
greater dependance upon the school library ?”’ 
or, pursuing this further, ‘‘can these issues be 
creatively met at .all without an elementary 
school library?” 

A quotation from the booklet summarizes 
concisely and emphatically the basic answer 
to these questions: 

An elementary school needs a library available 

to pupils individually, in groups, and in classes. 

It needs also a carefully chosen and catalogued 

supply of audio-visual and other instructional 

materials for classroom use. The library should 
be a place of discovery for the pupil where he 
learns to exercise his own judgement in the 
selection and use of a wide variety of reading 
materials, develops the habit of independent 


study, and broadens his cultural horizons. I¢ is 
an essential in a modern elementary school. 


But today’s creative elementary school li- 
brarian is already surveying the needs of her 
school community. She is preparing to ex- 
pand her program, to go beyond the merely 
essential. The teachers and the administra- 
tors are keeping her abreast of changes in the 
school’s courses of study and curriculum 
units so that the collection and its use will 
expand wisely and well. Teachers are eager 
to learn how to use the new overhead projec- 
tor, or the tape recorder, and the librarian 
plans in-service training periods to meet these 
needs. As a new subject of current impor- 
tance in the world arouses the children’s curi- 
osity, the librarian encourages them to come 
to the library and examine for themselves 
related material in many forms. A greater 
use of inter-library loans from outside sources 
is made to satisfy the needs of advanced read- 
ers. The librarian explores the idea of the 
teaching machine, to see if it should be in- 
cluded among her library materials, and if so, 
how it should be used. She investigates the 
possibilities of closed circuit television in 
story telling or book sharing. She works to 
improve the literary tastes of the pupils and 





* Educational Policies Commission, Contempo- 
rary Issues in Elementary Education (National 
Education Association, 1960), p. 20 
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the teachers who are pouring into the library 
for easy reading with a non-textbook ap- 
proach. The librarian dreams of new ways to 


use automation in expediting the organiza- 
tion of materials. She seeks out materials 
calculated to develop world understanding, 
and new ways to introduce them to classroom 
teachers. 

Current and future plans for the elemen- 
tary school library program and its many 
services are obviously predicated on adequate 
professional and clerical personnel, budget 
and space, on flexible scheduling, on a sound 
selection policy, on functional library instruc- 
tion programs. These are fundamental, and 
without them, a creative elementary school 
library program is impossible. 

The articles which follow in this series 
will attempt to coordinate the fundamental 
and the creative in such a way that both will 
be of immediate and practical value. The 
approach will be varied to meet the needs of 
the neophyte as well as of the more experi- 
enced librarian. The content will be repre- 
sentative of practices and services from all 
parts of the country. It is hoped also that 
these articles will bring more clearly into 
focus for non-school librarians a program 
which has great significance for them and for 
the entire library profession. 


(Continued ) 
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Quote 


Twenty-five years ago, when I was a “green” 
editor, I gave a talk at one of the annual meetings 
of the American Library Association. . . I made it 
my theme that if we did not use trade books in 
schools as freely as basic readers, we were still in 
horse-and-buggy days. . . Some who listened dis- 
agreed with me rather violently. . . 

Many schools now have a ‘“‘diversified’’ or ‘‘in- 
dividualized” reading program. (It would be de- 
lightful if they could find a less formal name for 
it. . .)—Alice Dalgliesh, new children’s book edi- 
tor of "Saturday Review.” 
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SELLING THE COMPANY LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 49) 

An agressive bulletin board program will 
also help to sell the library to management. 
The displays should be changed regularly 
and should be clever without being cute. Un- 
der no circumstances should the format of the 
bulletin board be amateurish or sloppy. Bul- 
letin boards strategically placed throughout 
the office and plant are preferable to a single 
board inside the library, 

The librarian can enlist the aid of manage- 
ment officials in library promotion by asking 
them to recommend specific books within 
their particular fields. The comptroller, for 
example, can be asked to recommend a book 
on accounting, the sales manager one on 
salesmanship, and the superintendent of 
manufacturing one on quality control. The 
recommendation, together with the book's 
jacket, can then be made a display feature 
for the bulletin boards. It can also be men- 
tioned in the library bulletin. If the top man 
in the organization makes the first such recom- 
mendation, it is comparatively easy to get 
other executives to follow suit. 

In general, selling the company library to 
management involves two elements: service 
to all areas of management, and the publiciz- 
ing of that service. That the company library, 
properly run, is a worthwhile thing can be 
demonstrated, and the company librarian is 
the one who should do it. Today’s company 
librarian is a businessman and must use busi- 
ness metheds if his library is to be taken 
seriously by those executives who determine 
its fate. The library's merchandise—informa- 
tion—has to be sold just like any other prod- 
uct. If it is not, the merchandise will remain 
on the shelf until it is obsolete. 





This Month's Cover 


The arrangement of old printers’ marks 
which forms this month's cover is the work 
of Rudi Wolff, a New York designer who 
was born in Hamburg, Germany, and who 
came (‘rather escaped to'’) this country in 
1938. 

After graduation from Cooper Union Art 
School he became first an assistant to the 
wood-engraver, B. Brussel-Smith, then a de- 
signer with Harrington Associates. He is 
now with William Douglas McAdams, Inc., 
the advertising agency, as art director for 
the Upjohn Company account. 

Mr. Wolff's work has been shown at the 
Art Directors Club of New York and the 
AIGA. 
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TALKING POINTS 





Between 7 and 7:30 A.M. on Thursday July 13, 
hotel telephonists in the pleasant city of Cleveland 
announced the morning to perhaps a fifth of the 
4700 delegates at the 80th Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association. It was probably 
a thankless task. The summons to that morning's 
extraordinary Council and Membership Meeting 
came too early, on a day too late in a hectic week 
of meetings. 

By 8:30 A.M., at any rate, the Public Auditorium's 
cavernous Music Hall looked very different from the 
crammed and noisy place it had been at the First 
General Session, four days earlier. Now the loftier 


TT FIRST FLURRY of controversy arose 

over the question of which ALA divi- 
sions should be privileged to ‘‘carry out the 
Association's responsibilities in the evalua- 
tion and selection of library materials.’ The 
job had been given to “type-of-activity” divi- 
sions in 1958, as a final step in the reorgani- 
zation of ALA. It had not worked out too 
well. If, for example, NEA asked the 
American Association of School Librarians to 
collaborate on a book list, AASL, a ‘‘type- 
of-library” division; had to refuse. This was 
embarrassing. 

In recognition of this, and of the fact that 
book selection is too basic a professional 
function to be limited, the Committee on 
Organization now proposed in effect that 
each division be asked to make up its own 
mind about its responsibilities in the field. 
Statements defining the areas each division 
wanted responsibility for should be presented 
to COO at the 1962 Midwinter Meeting. 

Lines began to form at the aisle micro- 
phones. 

Elizabeth Burr of the Children’s Services 
Division thought the COO proposals were 
in conflict with principles established in the 
reorganization. Hannah Hunt of the Young 
Adult Services Division favored postponing 
the whole problem (which had already been 
postponed from the 1961 Midwinter Meet- 
ing) for further discussion. These two rep- 
resentatives of ‘‘type-of-activity” divisions 
were in a minority. Neil Harlow, new dean 
of the Rutgers library school, summed up 
what scemed to be the general feeling by 
saying that the proposals would “give books 
back to the librarians.’’ In the Council vote 
that followed they passed easily. 

It was soon after that a willowy Negro 
girl rose from her seat high in the auditorium 
and took the microphone. It was plain that 
she was both nervous and angry, but she 
spoke clearly in a voice that was not per- 
mitted to shake. 
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seating levels were only sprinkled with people. 
Further down it was better, however, and on the 
orchestra floor ALA officers and councilors were 
squeezed together in tight rows as if they had been 
deposited there by some kind of erosion from 
above. 

The Music Hall's big stage was bare except for an 
irrelevant row of potted trees and, front-center, a 
long table. Here sat a handful of dignitaries in- 
cluding Frances Lander Spain, one day from the 
end of her year as ALA president. She rose, 
rapped, and opened what was surely the most 
demanding four hours of her term. . 


She said that she was Annette Hoage, an 
assistant cataloger at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Because of the theme of the Con- 
ference, “Libraries for All,’’ she had come 
to Cleveland with great enthusiasm. But the 
week was almost over and she had not so far 
heard any reference to what was surely the 
biggest barrier to “libraries for all.” Was 
the problem of segregation to be raised? 

Mrs. Hoage was told that a place at the 
end of the agenda was reserved for ‘‘new 
business,” and she sat down. 

There followed a report by Richard E. 
Chapin, ALA's representative to the Joint 
Committee on Fair Use of Photocopying, 
which has concluded that it is OK for li- 
braries to make single copies of copyrighted 
material for their readers. There was a report 
from the Federal Relations Committee, and 
then everyone left the stage to watch a rather 
embarrassed little movie about the new ALA 
headquarters building. In color. 

And all the time, the bomb set by Annette 
Hoage was ticking away, and everyone knew 
it was. 

Jack Dalton, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee, read a telegram which 
the Committee wanted to send to members 
of Congress. It said that ALA endorsed the 
Administration’s foreign aid legislation, and 
urged its adoption. Everyone agreed that the 
telegram should be sent. 

Then Robert Vosper, new librarian of 
UCLA, addressed the platform. 

He said that a rumor was current. While 
he believed that rumors were usually best 
ignored, this one should not be. It was 
rumored, he said, that ALA was not prepared 
to take immediate, forceful action to insure 
library integration. Mr. Vosper believed that 
this accusation was unfair and, noting that 
Archie McNeal—chairman of ALA's Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee — was present, 
called on him to clarify the situation. 
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This Dr. McNeal did by reporting on 
three proposals which had been considered 
by his Committee the day before, and which 
would now go to the Executive Board. 

First, the Executive Board would be asked 
to consider an investigation of state chapters 
of the Association, to insure that they were 
all operating in accordance with “ALA's 
stated policy in the amended Bill of Rights 
integration statement.’’ (Some such action is 
highly desirable, since there is evidence of 
racial segregation in a number of ALA chap- 
ters. It is to be hoped that the recommenda- 
tion will be clarified, however. ALA’s inte- 
gration statement relates only to libraries and 
could not, in its present form, be applied to 
library associations. ) 

Next, Dr. McNeal went on, the Commit- 
tee would propose action to disbar segregated 
libraries from institutional membership in 
ALA. (Many libraries which consider them- 
selves integrated are so only partly and only 
by local standards, as Virginia Lacy Jones 
showed in the May WLB. How would such 
questions be resolved? It must also be recog- 
nized that disbarment would penalize the 
many segregated libraries which are moving 
quietly towards integration, and would re- 
move the others from ALA’s sphere of in- 
fluence.) If that proposal needs to be ap- 
proached carefully, the next is unequivocally 
welcome. Dr. McNeal announced plans for 
a study of freedom of access to libraries 
throughout the United States, and said that 
his Committee had already made a tentative 
appeal for foundation funds, 

By the time Archie McNeal sat down, the 
lowering of tension was tangible. Mr. Vos- 
per said he had known his rumor was only a 
rumor all the time. Annette Hoage said she 


was satisfied. 
e@®eeees 


Two hours had passed. Mrs. Spain, who 
presided over that morning with extraordi- 
nary competence and charm, banged her 


remorseless gavel. The Council meeting 
ended and the Membership meeting began, 
but not before a number of jaded members 
had made their escape. The next two hours 
were occupied almost exclusively in discus- 
sion of the proposed new membership dues 
(listed on page 690 of the May WLB). 

The new scales were proposed by Kath- 
erine Holden, chairman of the Constitution 
and Bylaws Committee. The need for them 
was ya Fong by Robert L. Talmadge, chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, and by 
Arthur Yabroff, ALA Treasurer. 
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They noted that in the past two years, the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
had been forced by lack of funds to refuse 
programs and projects totalling $173,000. 
The Association was growing in size and in 
its range of activities; the new headquarters 
building was both necessary and expensive; 
ALA staff members were long overdue for, 
increased salaries and fringe benefits. 

The most serious opposition was not to 
the new dues themselves, but to the method 
of their adoption. There were by now fewer 
than 700 people in the auditorium. A series 
of speakers argued that this representation 
was too small to vote on so important a 
matter, and called for a mail ballot of the 
entire membership. To this, Arthur Hamlin 
of the University of Cincinnatti replied that 
the matter would not really seem of such 
overwhelming concern to members, since 
only a fraction of those at the conference 
had attended that morning to vote. 

The new dues structure had been approved 
by Council some days earlier. It was learned 
that this action could be overruled, and a 
mail ballot made possible, only if three- 
fourths of those present so voted. 

Vote counters were hastily recruited and 
dispatched to every section of the auditorium. 
Those in favor of a ballot stood to be 
counted; then those opposed. The mail ballot 
proposal failed to secure even a simple 
majority, 438 voting against it, 216 for it. 

Discussion continued, with surprisingly 
little questioning of individual categories. 
One motion, that members earning less than 
$3,000 a year should pay only $4, instead of 
$6, was defeated when it was learned that 
ALA would actually lose money on the deal. 

Another speaker feared that increased dues 
would drive personal members away. Mr. 
Talmadge said the biggest danger to the mem- 
bership would be not higher dues but the 
alternative, reduced activities. 

Other speakers followed, a majority of 
them in favor of the new scales. Then up 
spake L. H. Kirkpatrick, librarian of the 
University of Utah. He launched into an 
address which would have done credit to a 
Southern senator, proceeding gradually to the 
matter at hand, and an expression of the 
hope that, when he sat down, it would come 
at once to a vote. If it did not, he said, he 
would get up and make another speech. 

With a fillibuster hanging over it, the 
assemblage then voted, approving the new 
dues unanimously. Soon after, that long and 
fascinating exercise in the democratic process 
ended, and we all went to lunch. 
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T WAS A DIZZYING SPRING in Washington as 
the new Kennedy Administration un- 
leashed bills on the Congress with what 
seemed like machine-gun rapidity, ana bills 
shifted kaleidoscopically from day to day in 
nature, status, and probable destiny. Much 
of the legislation had direct or indirect library 
implications. 


The School Assistance Act 


Of primary concern were the three major 
education bills, the vicissitudes of which re- 
quired almost hourly attention. The School 
Assistance Act, the Administration's bill for 
aid to public elementary and secondary 
schools, introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress in February, faced the usual hearings in 
March and passed the Senate on May 25. 

The bill originally authorized funds for 
three fiscal years, to be used by the States for 
the payment of salaries of teachers and/or 
construction of school facilities, and for spe- 
cial educational projects such as programs for 
gifted and for “deprived or disadvantaged” 
children. It was unexpectedly amended by 
the Senate two days before its passage so that 
its funds might be used not only for the above 
purposes but “for other costs of providing 
public elementary and secondary oduiutian” 
In discussion before passage of this amend- 
ment, introduced by Senator Winston L. 
Prouty (R., Vt.) school libraries were promi- 
nently mentioned among the “other costs” 
eligible for funds. The flow of mail to Sena- 
tor Prouty’s desk on behalf of school libraries 
was apparently one factor in motivating the 
amendment. 

With or without the Prouty Amendment, 
if the school bill should pass the Congress 
school libraries stand to gain from the School 
Assistance Act. According to definitions in 
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the Senate version of the bill, school facili- 
ties include instructional materials other than 
textbooks, which might be purchased as part 
of the capital cost of construction, and “‘teach- 
er’ means “any member of the instructional 
staff of a public school as defined by the State 
education agency of each State.” 

As July arrived, however, the once auspi- 
cious prospects of the School Assistance Act 
took an ominous turn. Reported favorably by 
the Education and Labor Committee on May 
24, H.R.7300, the House version of the bill, 
ran afoul of the Rules Committee, where a 
coalition of opponents of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in any form, and advocates of aid to 
nonpublic schools, formed to check further 
action on the bill. Possibility of revival this 
session appeared slim. 


Senator Yarborough 
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Academic Facilities and Scholarships 


Competing for attention with the public 
school bill was the College Academic Facili- 
ties and Scholarship Act, H.R.7215. As of 
May 24, when it was reported out favorably 
by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the bill, introduced by Mrs. Edith 
Green (D., Ore.), authorized both grants 
and loans for building classrooms, laborator- 
ies, /ibraries, and related academic and service 
facilities. It had originally been solely a loan 
program, but testimony, including ALA's, 
had convinced the Committee of the need to 
provide both grants and loans. Funds for 
approximately 40,000 undergraduate scholar- 
ship grants were also included in the bill. 
Both public and private institutions of higher 
education would be eligible. 

Moved rather rapidly through House hear- 
ings and reported out, at this writing (in mid- 
July) the Academic Facilities bill had also 
reached a stalemate in the House Rules Com- 
mittee and no hearings had been held in the 
Senate on the companion bill, $.1241. 


National Defense Education Act 


Though its introduction had not been an- 
ticipated until the School Assistance Act had 


been safely passed, in a surprise move in 
March the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, sent to Con- 
gress the Administration’s bill ‘to extend and 
improve” the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Conjecture that it might be 
used as a vehicle for aid to nonpublic schools 
later proved to be true. 


At the Senate and House hearings on the 
measure, due to expire at the end of fiscal 
1962, ALA testified in support of extending 
the Act and proposed the addition of amend- 
ments specifically designating funds for 
school and college libraries. Subsequently, 
Senator Ralph Yarborough (D., Tex.) pre- 
sented an amendment which would provide 
$10,000,000 in matching grants to institutions 
of higher education for the purchase of li- 
brary books, periodicals, documents and re- 
lated materials, and for necessary binding. 
Senator Jennings Randolph (D., W.Va.) 
sponsored another amendment which would 
previde matching grants to the States for the 
acquisition of materials and equipment for 
public school libraries, for the establishment 
and /or improvement of State and local school 
library supervisory services, and for minor re- 
modeling of school library premises. Training 
institutes for school librarians were also to be 
included. The Library Title, incorporating 
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Senator Randolph 


both amendments with minor changes, and 
authorizing a total of $47.5 million for the 
school and college library proposals, was ap- 
proved by the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee in 1 rid-July. The Senate vote 
on the expanded NDEA bili was expected 
before adjournment. 

Meanwhile, in the House of Representa- 
tives, the forces of controversy gathered mo- 
mentum around all the education bills. 

On June 28 the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor reported favorably the bill 
to extend the National Defense Education 
Act, with amendments in behalf of nonpublic 
schools but with no library amendments. 
Hope es.. 1 that if the NDEA extension 
bill passed oth Houses, and if the library 
provisions we included in the Senate ver- 
sion, they would be retained in the final ver- 
sion agreed upon by House and Senate con- 
ferees. However, hope dimmed at this point 
for passage of the bill, as it joined the ranks 
of education bills bogged down in the House 
Rules Committee. 


LSA Appropriations 
On a more cheerful note, the Library Serv- 
ices Act chalked up a victory on March 31, 
when President Kennedy signed the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Bill, which then 
(Continued on page 78) 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company, Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs, Cheney, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee.] 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1. The World of Learning, 1960-61. 
London, Europa, 1961. 1282p. $23.50 

2. The Foundation Directory, Edition 1, pre- 
pared by The Foundation Library Center. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 817p. $10 

3. FRIEDMAN, RUTH V., ed. Directory of Agen- 
cies Serving Blind Persons in the United States and 
Canada. 12th ed. New York, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1961. 259p. pa. $3 


4. WASSERMAN, CLARA and PAUL WASSER- 
MAN. Health Organizations of the United States 
and Canada: National, Regional and State. Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell University Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 1961, 191p. 
$10 

5. CATTELL, JAQuEs, ed. American Men of 
Science. 10th ed. Tempe, Arizona, Jaques Cattell 
Press, 1960- (Physical and Biological Sciences, 
v. 1-3) $25 each 


6. Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews, 1956- 
1960, prepared by the American Library Associ- 
ation Subscription Books Committee. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1961. 217p. $5 


7. CLARK, GEorGE L., ed. The Encyclopedia of 
Microscopy. New York, Reinhold, 1961. 693p. 
$25 

8. Gray, Peter, ed. The Encyclopedia of the 
Biological Sciences. New York, Reinhold, 1961. 
1119p. $20 


9. MARCKWorRTH, M. Lois, comp. Disserta- 
tions in Physics: an indexed bibliography of all 
doctoral theses accepted by American universities, 
1861-1959. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1961. 803p. $17.50 


10. Jopes, GERTRUDE. Dictionary of Mythol- 
ogy, Folklore and Symbols. New York, Scarecrow 
Press, 1961. ‘2v. $40 

11. Burr, NeELson R. A Critical Bibliography 
of Religion in America. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. 2v. $17.50 (Re- 
ligion in American Life, volume IV) 


1ith ed. 


12. VEINSTEIN, ANDRE, director. Performing 
Arts Collections: an international handbook. (Bib- 
liothéques et Musées des Arts du Spectacle dans le 
Monde) Paris, Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1960. 761p. $13 distributed by Thea- 
tre Arts Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York, 14. 

13. GENTRY, LINNELL. A History and Ency- 
clopedia of Country, Western, and Gospel Music. 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1961. 380p. $4.95 Avail- 
able from the author, 1719 Linden Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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14. FAWCETT, MARION, An Index to "Films in 
Review,” 1950-1959. New York, National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., 1961. 105p. $5 

15. RODALE, J. I., ed. The Synonym Finder. 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, Rodale Books, 1961. 
1388p. $10.95 

16. KURATH, HANS and RAVEN I. McDavnp, 
Jr. The Pronunciation of English in the Atlantic 
States, based upon the collections of the "Linguistic 
Atlas of the Eastern United States”’ Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1961. 182p. 180 
maps (Studies in American English, 3) $15 

17. MILNE, ALEXANDER T., comp. Writings 
on British History, 1940-1945: a bibliography of 
books and articles on the history of Great Britain 
from about 400 A.D. to 1914, New York, Barnes 
and Noble, 1961. 2v. $20 

18. Leavitt, SturGIs E., comp. Revistas His- 
panoamericanas; Indice Bibliografico, 1843-1935. 
Santiago, Chile, Jose Toribio Medina, 1960. 589p. 
pa. $19.75 Available from Caribbean Books, 605 
Maxine Drive, Baton Rouge 8, Louisiana 

19. AsH, LEE, comp. Serial Publications Con- 
taining Medical Classics: an index to citations in 
Garrison-Morton. New Haven, 31 Alden Road, 
The Antiquarium, 1961. 147p. $6.75 

20. McBurNey, WILLIAM HARLIN, comp. A 
Check List of English Prose Fiction, 1700-1739. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 154p. 
$3.75 


Directories 

Summer spawns the reference books, or so 
it seems when one looks over the titles which 
have accumulated since the last issue of this 
column. Some are new editions of well- 
established titles, such as World of Learn- 
ing,’ a directory of 4,000 universities and 
colleges, 5,000 learned societies and research 
institutes, 4,000 libraries and museums, 
whose eleventh edition includes new sections 
on Solomon Islands, Sudan (French), Tonga, 
Western Samoa, etc. as well as more recent 
names among the 80,000 persons active in 
these organizations. It preserves its alpha- 
betical arrangement by country, with an ap- 
pended index of institutions. 

The Foundation Directory? a newcomer 
to the field, includes 5,202 foundations, giv- 
ing for each its assets and activities, its officers 
and expenditures, arranged alphabetically 
under name of state, with indexes to both 
persons and foundations. This successor to 
American Foundations and Their Fields is 
belatedly noted here, having been selected as 
one of the important reference books of 1960 
by the A.L.A. Reference Services Division. 
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Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Per- 
sons in the United States and Canada® in- 
cludes new listings among the governmental 
and nonprofit organizations whose activities 
either wholly or in part are concerned with 
the blind. Librarians will be glad to note 
that library services, as well as other educa- 
tional and vocational rehabilitation services 
are included in this valuable source, now in 
its twelfth edition. 

Health Organizations of the United States 
and Canada: National, Regional and State * 
gives officers, purposes, finances, publications 
and membership of national and regional 
voluntary associations, professional societies 
and other groups concerned with health and 
related fields, as varied as the American Gas- 
troscopic Society and the American Institute 
of Laundering, with appended classified list 
by fields of activity. State organizations are 
listed in a separate section with addresses 
and chief officers only. 

Dramatic evidence of the place of scientists 
in our modern world is provided by the tenth 
edition of American Men of Science,® which 
listed a modest 4,000 in its first edition in 
1906; 22,000 by 1933; and now will include 
about 120,000 when its 5 volumes are com- 
plete in 1962. It is also dramatic evidence 
of the rising cost of reference books, since 
these volumes will cost $25.00 each, as com- 
pared with $10.00 for the one volume in 
1933. The same type of information, by now 
so well known, is still supplied for each 
biographee and spot checking with the ninth 
edition reveals updated information in some 
cases as well as new entries. 


Reviews 

With rising costs and rising numbers, the 
role of the Subscription Books Committee be- 
comes even more important and its reviews 
should be made more readily accessible. Cer- 
tainly the appearance of Subscription Books 
Bulletin Reviews, 1956-1960,* which reprints 
99 reviews of titles, 78 priced at $10.00 or 
more, will make these careful, composite 
evaluations by a 35-member committee more 
accessible, since they are conveniently ar- 
ranged in one alphabetical order. Of the 25 
general and 21 subject encyclopedias, 15 dic- 
tionaries, and remaining directories, bibliog- 
raphies and indexes, handbooks and atlases, 
more than three-fourths are recommended 
for at least some type of user, One can only 
wish that this were also issued in a paper- 
bound edition and made available in every 
library worthy of the name. 
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Science 

The Encyclopedia of Microscopy," com- 
panion volume to The Encyclopedia of Spec- 
troscopy, devotes 140 articles to 26 kinds of 
microscopy. Like its companion, it is ar- 
ranged by broad subjects, has no index, but 
includes cross references in its table of con- 
tents. This effort of “a truly international 
team of dedicated microscopists’”’ is profusely 
illustrated with 600 diagrams and photo- 
graphs, includes bibliographies for most of 
its articles, and embraces so broad a scope 
that it should be useful in the physical and 
biological sciences and in medical and engi- 
neering libraries as well. 


From the same publisher comes The Ency- 
clopedia of the Biological Sciences,® contain- 
ing over 800 articles, most of them signed 
by one of the many contributors and with 
references to books and articles appended. 
Alphabetically arranged, with cross refer- 
ences and an index to “only those entries 
which, in the editor's opinion, will be of 
value to the reader,” it contains a most in- 
teresting preface by its editor, Dr. Peter Gray, 
which reveals the care with which the con- 
tents were outlined and with which the con- 
tributors, ranging in age from the early 
twenties to the early nineties, were selected. 
Thus the encyclopedia is not the result of 
abiogenesis, which the first article treats and 
defines as “spontaneous generation.” Valu- 
able to librarians are the articles on biological 
literature, museums and societies, the latter 
being a directory of more than 25 pages, 
giving addresses, activities and publications. 
Clear style of writing, excellent format and 
over 300 illustrations, including half-tones 
and line drawings, add to the general useful- 
ness of this well-edited encyclopedia. 


Dissertations in Physics,® an indexed bib- 
liography of all doctoral theses accepted by 
American universities, 1861-1959, includes 
8418 numbered titles, alphabetically ar- 
ranged by author, over 5000 of them written 
between 1950 and 1960. For each is given 
the author, title, degree, year, and publica- 
tion information, gathered from chairmen of 
physics departments granting doctorates, and 
checked for completeness and accuracy 
against all important sources, e.g. Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Univer- 
sities, Part II consists of a subject index pre- 
pared on an IBM 704 Computer, ert by 
clear instructions on its use, which point out 
that the user may look “directly for very 
closely defined units of information, rather 
than searching broad categories.’ The use- 
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fulness of this index to research workers in 
physics is obvious. 


Myths and Faiths 


Dictionary of Mythology, Folklore and 
Symbols *© has 30,000 entries, ranging in 
length from a few lines, e.g. adversary. “The 
devil. Satan.”’ to eight columns, e.g. birthday 
flowers, a list arranged by month and day. 
While its compiler makes no attempt to solve 
the problems of the scholars who spend years 
arguing over meanings, it does attempt to 
offer what has been drawn from explanations 
already provided by men dedicated to knowl- 
edge and inquiry, with a few original in- 
terpretations. In treating deities, it gives 
genealogy, function, explanation of activities 
and behavior, attributes of emblems, steeds, 
how depicted in art, and parallel deities. 
More general entries, such as animals, gems 
and plants follow this pattern: Universal and 
popular symbolism, Dream significance, Sig- 
nificance in Freemasonry, Heraldic signific- 
ance, Occult significance, Word explanation, 
Cognates or comparisons, Mythological and 
religious significance listed alphabetically 
under the culture. Since it attempts to de- 
scribe the folklore, myths, symbols, names, 
beliefs, personalities and customs of all the 
major cultures, religions and civilizations 
from the dawn of recorded time up to the 
present day, its treatment is necessarily brief, 
and unaccompanied by citation to source. 
Nevertheless, it should prove to be an im- 
mense time-saver for those seeking a type of 
information which is often very difficult to 
locate. 

Nelson Burr has prepared a most impor- 
tant part of the set, Religion in American 
Life,"' a critical bibliography of religion in 
America, prepared to provide a general re- 
view of the history of religion in the United 
States, and to supply references to illustrate 
the manifold influences of religion in Ameti- 
can life and thought. Historical and critical 
notes and the titles are combined in a con- 
tinuous text, which forms a kind of narrative. 
Included are a selection of articles, essays 
and unpublished theses in addition to books, 
with fuller treatment for such subjects as 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Oriental faiths which 
are not extensively represented in bibliogra- 
phies of American religion. Part I is ar- 
ranged by form, including bibliographical 
guides, periodical indexes and guides, religi- 
ous historiography, almanacs, dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, yearbooks, directories and 
handbooks, atlases, biographical sources, 
general histories, etc. The other 3 parts treat 
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the subject chronologically, then by denomi- 
nation, then by religion and society, then by 
religion in the arts, literature and intellectual 
history. For students of American life and 
thought, it is an essential source of well- 
selected, critically annotated citations, with 
appended author index. 


Performing Arts 


Performing Arts Collections ** is a bilin- 
gual handbook, giving in both French and 
English the general characteristics, admission 
procedure and hours, assistance given to the 
reader, history and nature of holdings, and 
other activities of performing arts libraries 
and museums of the world. By far the largest 
number of these, which are listed by country, 
relate to the theater. This is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that the book incorporates 
Gilder and Freedley’s Theatre Collections in 
Libraries in Museums, updated by Paul 
Myers. Though its editor deplores the gaps, 
inevitable in a volume on information sup- 
plied from questionnaires, it is still a most 
impressive directory, happily accompanied by 
a subject index and an index of names of 
independent collections. 

A significant performing art in America 
in mid-century is recognized in A History 
and Encyclopedia of Country, Western, and 
Gospel Music,** a modestly priced, privately 
printed anthology and biographical directory 
of performers. Thirty-seven magazine articles 
appearing since 1904 are reprinted with exact 
citation to source, followed by brief reports 
on country music shows since 1924; 334 
biographies drawn from printed sources, 
phonograph records and interviews; and a 
list of 3,800 names of singers, musicians, 
and comedians. Every library concerned with 
Americana will find this an invaluable ref- 
erence source of information, painstakingly 
collected by an enthusiastic compiler. 

The usefulness of Films in Review, the 
only monthly in the English language seri- 
ously devoted to every aspect of the motion 
picture, is now greatly increased by the ap- 
pearance of An Index to Films in Review, 
1950-1959.'* Its eight parts include an al- 
phabetical list of article titles; a listing under 
11 broad subjects, e.g. biography, esthetics, 
technics, television; book reviews listed by 
title; film titles; illustrations, including por- 
traits of performers, stills of films; authors; 
directors; and actors and actresses, Thus the 
table of contents must be used to locate the 
appropriate section of the index. The com- 
piler concludes her preface with “And I 
apologize in advance for errors, and suggest 
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that FIR readers amuse themselves with 
a new game: ‘Finding Miss Fawcett’s 
Boners.’”’ This reviewer has not had the 


opportunity to play the game and must accept 
Miss Faweett’s labor of love with gratitude 
unmarred by carping about errors. She even 
sees some reason for its eight divisions rather 
than one straight alphabetical index. 


Words, Words, Words 


The Synonym Finder *® is a fat volume 
which takes its place beside its companion 
volume, The Word Finder, and which in- 
cludes many words which are not exact syn- 
onyms, but which are very close to the key- 
word under which they are listed. Thus we 
find in this alphabetically arranged volume, 
“Abbey, n. Hermitage, priory, cloister, friary, 
monastery, convent, nunnery.’” It obviously 
must be used with discrimination, else the 
unwary might be guilty of telling a lady, 
“Hie thee to a monastery,” when a nunnery 
was where she belonged. However, the com- 
piler has wisely followed the procedure of 
putting the commonest, most literal and most 
modern meanings first in cases where key- 
words are sub-divided according to various 
classifications of meaning. A few cross- 
references, a list of abbreviations used to 
indicate part of speech, subject field or lan- 
guage, and thumb-index are included, though 
not enough cross-references to suit a ‘“Librar- 
ian, n. Person trained in library science and 
engaged in library service, officer in charge 
of a library, curator, bibliothec, bibliosoph, 
bibliognost, bibliothecary.” 

The Pronounciation of English in the At- 
lantic States ® reveals the striking differences 
in pronunciation ignored by all other hand- 
books and dictionaries and explains how the 
differences happened to arise. Based on the 
work of a team of trained linguists who spent 
nearly 20 years interviewing speakers native 
to the locality, it supplements the text with 
180 full-page maps, showing the pronunci- 
ation of such words as turtle and geared in 
with the text which notes the /t/ in turtle is 
largely replaced by /k/ in the folk speech of 
the South and the South Midland . . . The 
Lower South has the synonym coofer for the 
turtle. A must for college and university 
libraries. 


Bibliographical Activity 

Writings on British History, 1940-1945," 
with its 12,380 numbered entries, is the sev- 
enth of a series of carefully compiled bibliog- 
raphies of books and articles on the history 
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of Great Britain from A.D. 450 to 1914, 
which were published during the years 1940- 
1945. An appendix contains a select list of 
publications during 1940-1945 on British 
history since 1914. Accompanied by occa- 
sional brief notes and some citations to re- 
views of individual entries, it is carefully 
indexed by author and subject. Thus, though 
it is arranged under broad categories, it also 
serves as a valuable index to the periodical 
literature of the field. A pretty, pretty job. 

Revistas Hispanoamericanas; indice biblio- 
grafico, 1843-1935 ** is another impressive 
title to add to the bibliographic resources 
described by Marietta Daniels in the ALA 
Bulletin, July-August, 1961. This index to 50 
Spanish-American journals with its 30,107 
numbered entries, many briefly annotated, is 
arranged under broad subjects, including 
bibliography, biography, theatre, folklore, 
poetrv, education, age 5 etc., with an 
appended name index. Compiled under the 
direction of the distinguished authority in the 
field, Dr. Sturgis Leavitt, it should be a wel- 
come addition to those libraries with exten- 
sive Latin American periodical holdings. 

Medical Classics in Serial Publications 
will bring to light a wealth of medical his- 
tory buried in long files of periodicals or in 
the journals of scientific learned academies. 
About 5,000 articles are listed chronologi- 
cally under 900 alphabetically arranged serial 
publications, with date, volume number, 
pagination, author, and Garrison-Morton 
number. Morton's account of the Garrison- 
Morton Bibliography of Medical Classics is 
also reproduced. Though many serials are 
represented by only one citation, others, such 
as Medical Classics, Lancet, and British 
Medical Journal have several dozen citations, 
indicative of their relative importance in the 
field of medical history. 

A Check List of English Prose Fiction, 
1700-1739, with its chronological arrange- 
ment of 337 carefully described titles and 
author-title, publisher, bookseller index, is 
intended as an aid to students of eighteenth- 
century literary history rather than as a de- 
tailed and definitive bibliography. All books 
listed are believed to be fictitious—that is, 
dealing with characters and events which are 
largely or wholly imaginary, consciously in- 
vented by the authors. For each is given the 
complete title, retaining original punctuation 
and spelling; names of all printers and book- 
sellers, listed on the title page; the number 
of pages of actual text; the format; volume; 
the price, whenever available; and the library 
call number of at least one extant copy. 
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school libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


With this issue, the old "School and Chil- 
den's Libraries" splits into two new columns. 
Below is the first of a series concerned solely 
with school library work. It will appear 
once every two months, alternating with a 
new series, for children's librarians in 
public libraries, by Doris H. Moulton of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


HOPE ITS NOT PRESUMPTUOUS OF ME, 

in this first column of the 1961-62 school 
year, to say “Welcome back to school!” In 
my new work as director of the School 
Library Development Project, there are times 
when I feel far away from schools—if only 
in the physical sense. However, Leila Doyle 
(new assistant director of SLDP) and I will 
spend much of the year in travel throughout 
the country. You may be sure that we'll take 
advantage of every opportunity to visit school 
libraries, but please don’t wait for a visit to 
pass along your questions and comments. 


No doubt you're up to your ears in work 
and plans, but I'll risk a few suggestions. 
They deal with the research needs of the 
school library program and they apply to us 
all—school librarians, school library super- 
visors, library education agencies, and library 
school students. 


One of the study groups at SLDP’s Lead- 
ership Conference in Chicago, last April, 
identified areas of the school library program 
in which research is needed. The group was 
led by Frances Henne of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Sara Fenwick of the University of 
Chicago. Their list covers needs at individual 
school, school system, and national levels: 


Publications needed. We need a selective, 
annotated list of research studies already 
conducted which are pertinent to the school 
library program—to help administrators and 
librarians find solutions to questions of li- 
brary practice. We need case studies of effec- 
tive school library programs—to guide others 
in developing good programs, We need a 
listing of useful status studies which have 
been made by individual schools, school sys- 
tems, or state groups—to guide others who 
want to conduct status studies of their school 





Miss Kennon is Director of the School 
Library Development Project of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. 
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libraries. SLDP is receiving many requests 
for information on survey forms, question- 
naires, and reports which have been used 
successfully to study existing school library 
programs. We will be very grateful for any 
samples or suggestions you can send us. 

Studies of new emphases in school library 
service. We need to study the effects of 
newer methods of teaching, new patterns of 
school organization, cross-media approaches 
to instruction, and experimental school de- 
sign upon the school library program. Spe- 
cifically, questions are being raised about: 
the role of the school library in team teach- 
ing; the pros and cons of departmentalizing 
secondary school libraries; the function of 
the school library in such free reading pro- 
grams as the Diederich plan; the effects of 
advanced placement programs on school li- 
brary service; procedures for extended use of 
school library facilities (evening, weekend, 
and summer use); and the role of the school 
library in the education of mentally handi- 
capped students. 

Procedures and practices which need fur- 
ther study include: school library service at 
the junior high school level; the influence of 
accessibility and related factors on the use 
made of library services; procedures and costs 
of centralized processing at local, regional, 
and state levels; the program of instruction 
in library skills; contributions of the school 
library to the in-service training of teachers; 
the selection, location, and use of the pro- 
fessional materials collection; inter-library 
loan practices. 

Although this list is far from complete, 
perhaps it’s time to stop for the question, 
“What does this mean to the school librar- 
ian?”’ Some answers, based on comments 
made recently by such educational leaders as 
Paul Witt of Teachers College; James D. 
Logsdon, President of the NASSP; and Car- 
son McGuire of the University of Texas: 

1. We should keep up with research in 
progress or recently completed, using reports 
such as the “Current Research” column in 
School Libraries. 

2. We should use simple research methods 
to evaluate our own library programs and to 
measure effects of new services. For example, 
attendance and circulation statistics can help 
to measure the response to evening and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


6 Boars IS MUCH sound and fury signifying 

"an increasingly depressing zero in the 
whole area of school-public library coopera- 
tion. There are public library and school li- 
brary standards which stress the need for 
effective cooperation. There are conferences, 
workshops, and meetings, meetings, meet- 
ings! We're so bogged down with “the prob- 
lem’’ that we're in grave danger of losing 
sight of our common goal, which is to help 
our teen-agers become aware of the pure joy 
of reading, beyond the call of duty, and for a 
whole lifetime. 

Many readers of this column agree with 
me, I know. All of you, however, for or 
against, will be equally delighted and in- 
terested in a superb example of cooperation 
built around Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell’s 
favorite four-letter word “BOOK.” 

The place: East Rochester, New York. The 
program: Books Between Bites—A lunch- 
eon book review series for high school stu- 
dents and teachers and housewives,” held in 
the high school music room from 11:45 to 
12:30. 

At first, the audience was limited to 90. 
Later, the number had to be raised to the 
room’s capacity, 120. Two-thirds of the audi- 
ence consisted of students and teachers who 
made their reservations in the high school of- 
fice. The other third was made up of house- 
wives who made their reservations by contact- 
ing the public library. Everyone brought his 
own sandwich and dessert. Coffee and milk 
were on sale for a nickel, and had to be re- 
served in advance. 

The books reviewed at the six meetings 
held between January and March were: Stride 
Toward Freedom, Profiles in Courage, The 
Ugly American, Advise and Consent, Colli- 
sion Course, and Exodus. Reviewers were 
drawn from the community and included 
Frank O'Donnell, principal of the East 
Rochester High School; Rabbi Phillip Bern- 
stein; Loftus Carsoi., vice-president of the 
Rochester NAACP; and Warren Doremus, a 
newscaster who had interviewed survivors of 
the Andrea Doria. 

“Each speaker,” according to the report I 
received, ‘‘was ably introduced by a different 





Mrs. W atts is Public Library Young Adults 
Consultant, New Y ork State Library, Albany, 
N.Y. 
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member of the Student Council committee, 
following a brief welcome by one of the 
Friends of the Library. The attitude of the 
students in the audience was marked by their 
close attention and mature response. They 
showed great enthusiasm when the idea was 
announced and that enthusiasm grew with 
each program, reaching a climax with the final 
review (of Exodus). Plans are being made 
for a new and enlarged series next year.” 

Now, how did this come about? Mrs. 
Willis Saunders, president of the board of 
trustees of the East Rochester Public Library; 
Lewis Obourn, superintendent of the East 
Rochester Schools; and Mrs. Byron Morgan, 
librarian of the East Rochester Public Library, 
became deeply interested in the “Books 
Sandwiched In” program for adults at the 
Rochester Public Library. Mrs. Warren Dore- 
mus, of the Friends, felt that there was value 
in giving people of various age groups an 
opportunity to share a cultural experience. 
She was made chairman of the special Friends 
committee and coordinated the whole proj- 
ect. Junior and senior members of the Stu- 
dent Council were selected because of their 
interest and formed a committee headed by 
Emerson Underwood, president of the Stu- 
dent Council. Meeting with them to help 
select books and speakers were Melvin John- 
son, high school librarian; and Mrs. Morgan, 
the public librarian; assisted with lists, advice 
and encouragement by John Mack, coordina- 
tor of young adult services, Rochester Public 
Library. Mr. O'Donnell, principal of the 
high school, offered the facilities of its music 
room. 

Excellent news coverage was given in the 
local paper and in the school paper. Addi- 
tional copies of the books were made avail- 
able in both the school and the public library, 
and were for sale in paperback. 

To quote from the report sent to me by 
the chairman of the Student Committee: ‘Full 
house at each composed of students, faculty 
members and outsiders. Unanimously liked.” 

Wonderful, isn’t it? Trustees, Friends of 
the Library, superintendent of schools, prin- 
cipal of the high school, public librarian, 
school librarian, teachers, Student Council, 
students, housewives, and a young adult serv- 
ices specialist all working together in a 
common cause—reading. Cooperation is a 
many splendored thing! 
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T# IDEA FOR THE DISPLAY ABOVE, writes Barbara Toohey, Periodicals Librar- 
ian of Los Angeles Valley College, Cal., came from the October 1960 issue of 
“a well-known library periodical’ (page 151). “The background is in dark tur- 
quoise, the letters are red on white, the tape measure, which wends its way 
among the books, is yellow, and the ruler learning against the other books is 
ruler color. The apparently blank strip down the right” of the display runs 
the length of this page in enlarged form (left). Mrs, Toohey refers to it 
as “the what might loosely be called poem which I have enclosed.”” She goes 
on to say that the display above “can be done by a person with no artistic 
talent whatever” and adds, “It was.” 


The display at Los Angeles Valley College Library was accompanied by a 
bibliography of good, thin books. 








Bicxceo: ND for this harvest display at Shawnee High School, Springfield, 

Ohio, was antique gold, with cut-out letters of a rich brown color. Natural 
wicker basket overflowed with vari-colored Indian corn, orange pumpkins, yellow 
gourds, dark green squash, and russet-apples. Stuffed pheasant and other materials 
were donated. 
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Om orR, Librarian at 
Independence, Kans., 
Community College, dreamed 
up this display for a time 
when many students were 
writing term papers. A li- 
brary student painted the 
boy, table, lamp and mid-nite 
oil can. Other essentials for 
the display were a catalog 
card, a cover from Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, and. an ad for World 
Book encyclopedia. 


S™ E OF (THE MOST notable contributions to this 
page in the past two years have been the work 
of Roger Junak, a student assistant at the Ishpem- 
ing High School in Michigan. Roger was respon- 
sible for the small classic, “Art in Your Life,” 
which appeared on page 562 of the March issue, 
and for many other displays with similar virtues 

a subject orientation, neatness and simplicity, eco- 
nomical and imaginative use of materials. 

Betty Rogers, librarian at Ishpeming, has not 
only recognized and fostered this talent, but pro- 
moted it. A recent picture story in the local paper, 
for example, noted that Roger had won a “measure 
of nationwide fame” with the publication in this 
magazine during the past year of four of his dis- 
plays. 

Roger, shown at work in the adjoining picture, 
graduated in June. The last word on him was a 
proud and excited note from Mrs, Rogers, announc- 
ing that he has won a $500 scholarship to the 
Columbus School of Art and Design. He has our 
good wishes. 


me sizes FOR ALL s 





66 LL SIZES FOR ALL sizes,” A San Diego, Cal., Public Library display lavishly garnished with 

mouse, elephant, crocodile, and other wee-to-large beasts, was the creation of Children’s 
Librarian Patricia Darling. The library describes the display’s ingredients as ‘‘construction paper, a 
felt-tipped pen, poster paint and a great deal of imagination.” 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Franklyn M. Branley 





L° BEFORE Sputnick precipitated today's in- 

terest in the science education of children, the 
lack of material in this field was realized by Frank- 
lyn M. Branley, then an elementary school teacher 
in Spring Valley, N.Y. He set about remedying 
this deficiency in the late 1930's, and today is 
credited with an impressive list of over thirty books 
which he has either written or co-authored, and 
innumerable articles and pamphlets. 

He was born in New Rochelle, N.Y., June Sth, 
1915, son of George Percy and Louise (Lockwood ) 
Branley. After his mother’s death in 1918, he was 
boarded with his two brothers and a sister at Platte- 
kill in New York State. Here he received what he 
describes as a “tremendous education,” listening in 
to the recitations of the other classes in a country 
school which had a “woodshed, outhouse, water 
pail and dipper, double desks, pot-belly stove.” 

_During 1933-36 he attended New Paltz (N.Y.) 
Normal School (now a state university), majoring 
in elementary educatio.. He obtained his B.A. in 
elementary school administration at New York 
University, and gained his M.A. in 1946, and Ed.D. 
in science education in 1957, both at Columbia 
University Teachers College. From 1942 to 1954 
he taught at various schools in New York State, 
and in the latter year became associate professor at 
the Jersey State Teachers College. In 1956 he was 
appointed to his present position as associate 
astronomer and director of educational services at 
the Hayden Planetarium of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Believing as he does that “children’s ability to 
understand, study, and persevere is terribly under- 
rated by adults,” his earlier books described experi- 
ments that could be undertaken by eight to ten 
year-olds. Written in collaboration with N. F. 
Beeler, Experiments in Science (Crowell, 1947), 
was followed by Experiments in Electricity, Atom- 
ics, Light, Optical Illusion, etc. Critics, while 
affecting to fear the consequences of “Dad finding 
his chair wired for sound,” were almost unani- 
mously approving, and many recommended the 
books for adult readers also, Saturday Review said 
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that “Beeler and Branley are experts in imparting 
considerable information without calling on tech- 
nical terms and mathematical equations.” 

In 1960 a new series was started by Crowell 
under the editorship of Dr. Branley entitled Let’s 
Read and Find Out, which was designed to be used 
at a younger level than the previous Let's Find Out 
series. Dr. Branley wrote several of the books in 
this series, notably The Moon Seems to Change 
(1960), and Big Tracks—Little Tracks (1960). 
E. L. Buell in the N.Y. Times said that the series 
were among the “handsomest of the science books 
for this age group.” 

The one work of fiction written by Dr. Branley 
was Lodestar, Mission to Mars (Crowell, 1951), 
which was hailed as “top flight science fiction” by 
Kirkus, and as “science fiction at its best” by 
Library Journal, He co-authored with Eleanor 
Vaughan three books designed to introduce the 
young reader to principles of sound, electricity, and 
magnetism, Timmy and the Tin Can Telephone 
(Crowell, 1958), Rusty Rings a Bell (Crowell, 
1957), and Mickey's Magnet (Croweli, 1956). 

Space travel and exploration have also been 
treated by Dr. Branley in such books as Mars 
(Crowell, 1955), Exploring by Satellite (Crowell, 
1957), and Exploring by Astronaut (Crowell, 
1961), the latter being a description of Project 
Mercury. His book, Experiment in Sky Watching 
(Crowell, 1960), won him the Edison Foundation 
Award for the best children’s science book of 1960. 

In addition to his books for children, Dr. Branley 
edited a compilation of photographs entitled Scz- 
entist’s Choice (Basic Books, 1958), and the Sage 
Press publications Science Seven and Science Eight. 
He serves as advisor to the Elementary School Sci- 
ence Bulletin, Natural History Magazine, and 
Science and Nature, and he has also written articles 
for these publications. 

Dr. Branley has blue eyes and brown hair, is 
5’ 7” tall, and when he visits Venus he estimates 
that he will weigh 126 lIbs., being 140 Ibs. under 
local conditions. He was married in 1938 and his 
wife, Margaret Genevieve, is an elementary school 
teacher. They have two children, Sandra Kay and 
Mary Jane. Dr. Branley, who is a Unitarian, is a 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society (Eng- 
land), and a member of the American Astronomi- 
cal Society, the Authors’ Guild, the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, and the National Coun- 
cil for Elementary Science. His hobbies are oil 
painting, bridge, golf, swimming, and gardening in 
that order of preference, though he comments that 
the time spent on each is usually in inverse order. 
His favorite authors are Hemingway, Ptolemy, 
Newton, and DuBridge. 

Currently working on two books for the Explor- 
ing Our Universe series, as well as scientific text- 
books and readers, Dr. Branley’s writing has con- 
sistently followed his own philosophy about chil- 
dren and science education. “We throw away a 
tremendous potential when we delay the exposure 
of young people to the excitement of science until 
they have become cynical sophisticates—say twelve 
years old . . . young children have the open minded- 
ness, the willingness to make errors, the spirit of 
enquiry, the courage to take a challenge—attitudes 
that are requisites to solid scientific investigation.” 

S. V. KEENAN 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: John Updike 


Fo SOME YEARS NOW the stories and poems of 
John Updike have graced the pages of the 
New Yorker, capturing with their faint irony, easy 
superciliousness, complete detachment, and oblique 
illuminations the quintessential tone of that illus- 
trious magazine, If his recent successes—the Rich- 
ard and Hilda Rosenthal Foundation Award for 
The Poorhouse Fair (Knopf, 1959) and a Guggen- 
heim grant to write his second novel, Rabbit, Run 
(Knopf, 1960)—are any indication, the young au- 
thor should soon be the cynosure of a literary world 
much broader than the “minor cult’’ he now enjoys. 
Despite the cleverness of his verse and the pos- 
sibly overcivilized restraint of his fiction, Updike 
avoids a simply facile sophistication through his 
acute awareness of the “dislocations of modern 
life’ and his religious sensitivity, A professed 
Congregationalist deeply familiar with theological 
and speculative problems, this Janus-faced writer 
combines a startling literacy, stylistic virtuosity, 
wit, and a profound melancholy in a way that is 
almost Joycean in quality. 

John Hoyer Updike, the son of Wesley R. and 
Linda Grace (Hoyer) Updike, was born on March 
18, 1932, in West Reading, Pennsylvania. He 
attended public school in Shillington, Pennsylvania, 
and went on to Harvard in 1950 to major in English, 
become president of the Harvard Lampoon, and 
acquire a wife (the former Mary Pennington) at the 
end of his junior year. After graduating, summa 
cum laude, in 1954, he spent a year at the Ruskin 
School of Fine Art, Oxford, on a Knox fellowship, 
then returned to the States to work for two years 
on the New Yorker staff, writing parodies, essays, 
stories, and verse. He now lives in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, with his wife and four children. 

If Updike’s practical’ intérests, as revealed in the 
questionnair~ he returned, show a certain meager- 
ness, it is clear that his fantasy life, at any rate, is 
quite rich, In his verse alone, an extraordinary 
variety of subject and mood is apparent. The “wi 
elegant, and inventive’ poems collected in The 
Carpentered Hen (Harper, 1958) take off from such 
items as an editorial in Life, a wooden darning 
egg, and the Madison Avenue hick. (A second 
volume, Hoping for a Hoopoe, was published in 
London: Gollancz, 1959). Other whimsical poems 
flit from neutrinos to “Comp. Religion’’—a humor- 
ous poem, to ‘Telegraph Poles’’—a serious poem on 
nature and artifact, playing on these themes with 
“sharp but never cruel” humor. 

Even more revelatory are his short stories. Some, 
collected in The Same Door (Knopf, 1959) and 
praised for their subtlety, discipline, and “‘delicately 
startling and imaginative’ prose (Commonweal), 
have a Chekhovian flair for the rendering of every- 
day event. If, as a Time critic put it, “his passion 
for understatement seems to rule out all passion,” 
this lack of emotional involvement does not rule out 
a pastel sympathy for the frail souls who retreat 
from the world—the endearing cleric in “Dentistry 
and Doubt,” faced with a moral dilemma in taking 
novocaine (“To court pain was as morbid as to 
chase pleasure. Yet to flee from pain was coward- 
ice.”’); or the English teacher who discerns in a 
student’s anxious questions about “signifying noth- 
ing” his own “adolescent premonitions of the 
terrible truth.” In a more expansive mood, he 
describes a husband with designs on his spouse of 
seven years’ standing (‘“Wife-Wooing,” New 
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Yorker, March 12, 
books (March 4, 


1960); fantasizes on unread 
1961); or, in a delicious mono- 


logue of a divinity student on summer vacation 
(Lifeguard, June 17, 1961), descants on Tillich 
and Kierkegaard, the protein acids ticking his life 
and the superiority of 


away, lust and theology, 
ectomorphic lovers. 

In his novels, however, Updike abandons this 
cavalier approach, and to some advantage. His first 
full-length work, The Poorhouse Fair, which deals 
with the conflict of inmates and management in 
an old age home, is a study, on one level, of the 
status of. the aged; more deeply, of the conflict 
between the scientific and the religious mentality. 
Although “the closely observed concrete situation 

. is distended into a somewhat strained and 
overwrought symbol” (Yale Review), it pinpoints 
clearly enough the failure of modern social nostrums 
to recognize the essential tragedy, because of its 
mortality, of human existence. This insight is 
brilliantly portrayed through the nonagenarian John 
Hook, who, with a stunning display of sheer moral 
control and an extraordinary clarity of thinking, 
sustains with stoic dignity the humiliating ravages 
of physical disintegration. By contrast, the montage 
at the end of the novel, eavesdropping on the young, 
demonstrates the triviality of their lives. It is the 
aged, living close to death, freed from the urgency 
of the flesh and the debasement of economic pur- 
suits, who have an ultimate concern. 

Rabbit, Run has less latent sympathy and is more 
of a tour de force in its clairvoyant depiction of 
the concupiscent, inarticulate, irresponsible Rabbit 
Anstrom, who attempts to escape the oppressive 
tedium of small-town American life. ‘Updike al- 
ready writes like a full-fledged misanthrope,” 
commented New Yorker critic Whitney Balliett. 
“There is no pity nor, peculiarly, is thre any 
humor, but there is a great deal of martinetlike 
understanding.” His style, described by Balliett as 
“an unceasing flow of almost invariably surprising 
images,” was acknowledged by Time, which ob- 
jected to the more graphic sex passages, to be 
“some of the surest writing in years.” 

The gangling, (6 ft., 158 lb.), pleasantly ugly 
writer, a Democrat, mentions no hobbies, and seems 
to devote himself largely to reading (his cited 
favorites, Henry Green and Karl Barth, grossly 
understate its extent) and to his rapidly growing 
family, which the blurbs hardly manage to keep up 
with. As he informed us in a cunningly illiterate 
autobiographical sketch, “I lead a quite [sic] life.” 

EVELYN GELLER 
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Jesse Shera 


Dr. Shera, who received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1944, was Director of 
the Library of Congress Census Library Project 
(1940-1941); Deputy Chief, Central Information 
Division, Office of Strategic Services (1941- 
1944) ; Assistant Director, University of Chicago 
Library (1°44-1947); Assistant, then Associate 
Professor, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago (1947-1952). He went to Western 
Reserve in 1952. 

He was editor of American Documentation 





WITHOUT RESERVE 


Across the page is the first in a new 
series of monthly columns by Jesse H. Shera, 
Dean of the School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, and Director of 
Western Reserve's Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research. 

Northwestern University’s Library News, 
commenting on the new series, referred to 
Jesse Shera’s ‘‘keen intellect and deep concern 
with the potentialities of twentieth-century 
librarianship.’ He has also a depth of schol- 
arship, and a breadth of experience with men 
and books and machines, that is unsurpassed 
in the profession. We believe “Without Re- 
serve” is an important addition to library 
literature, and will observe the regular ap- 
pearance of Jesse Shera’s name on our con- 
tents page with enormous satisfaction. 


(1953-1960), and is the author of Foundations 
of the Public Library (University of Chicago, 
1949); Bibliographic Organization (Chicago, 
1951) ; Historians, Books, and Libraries (West- 
ern Reserve, 1953); Documentation in Action 
(Reinhold, 1956) ; The Classified Catalog (ALA, 
1957) ; Documentation in Information Retrieval 
(Interscience, 1958). 

Dr. Shera is a member of the Caxton Club 
(Chicago) ; the Rowfant Club (Cleveland); Phi 
Beta Kappa and Beta Phi Mu. 
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Apex 








Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklots, ete. together for ready reference! 





Kibrary Covers 


MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7"x4”"; 12'\%4"x9'4"x4"; 13°x10"x3'0"; 144%4"x10%" x3"; 16'2"x11 "x3", 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION.- 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, lil. 

















Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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Cloudland Revisited 


HEN JOHN WAKEMAN asked for a 
monthly column for the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, a quarter of a century 
seemed suddenly swept away. We were once 
again back with Stanley Kunitz, up to our ears 
in social significance and W eltschmerz, hold- 
ing high the banner of the New Deal like an 
Eagle Scout. We will probably never have fun 
like that again, for the cloudland of yesterday 
is today’s anachronism; but what gorgeous, 
disorderly, far-off days they now seem to us— 
nothing appeared beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, and from Pennsylvania Avenue came 
that ever strong and reassuring voice, admon- 
ishing, challenging, inspiring. 

To be sure, the carefree days of the 20's, 
when the green cover of the American Mer- 
cury protruded from beneath every raccoon- 
coated sleeve, were gone by then. The sleeve 
had become quite threadbare, and tucked un- 
der it were well-worn copies of “Berle and 
Means” and The Folklore of Capitalism. But 
we followed the Voice like mystics called to 
worship by the bell of a distant shrine, like 
Chaucer's pilgrims on the road to Canterbury 
—and just as motley. The thoughts of youth 
were indeed long long thoughts, and we were 
intoxicated with thinking. 

Librarianship was not immune to this mod- 
ern children’s crusade. There was still some- 
thing of the pioneering spirit of the Old West 
in the Chicago of those days. We may have 
been dismayed that President Hoover's Com- 
mittee on Social Trends omitted the public 
library from its survey, but there was comfort 
in Ballard’s recognition of it in his text on 
social institutions; and was not the National 
Resource Board coming to realize the need for 
conservation of recorded knowledge? In an 
austere office beside the Midway, Louis Round 
Wilson was telling eager students of the social 
importance of the library; Douglas Waples 
was beginning his inquiries into the social 
effects of reading. Even some of our con- 
temporaries were themselves beginning to 
create a literature of the new librarianship— 
Lowell Martin wrote learnedly of the library 
as a social institution, Billy Haygood pub- 
lished a book on the social patterns of 
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N.Y.P.L. patrons, Arnold Borden and Sidney 
Ditzion were critically examining American 
library history in sociological terms, Perry 
Danton issued a plea for a philosophy of our 
profession, At 520 North Michigan Avenue 
the junior members were pounding on the 
door, demanding to be heard. They eventually 
got their hearing, and acquitted themselves 
quite respectably, too. 

It was all good stuff; we knew it, and we 
ate it up—avidly. ‘Had we been born a gen- 
eration earlier,” one of us remarked, ‘“‘we 
would all have been ministers of the Gospel.” 
There was more truth in this statement than 
some of us wanted to believe, for we had all 
consciously—indeed, _ self-consciously—ded- 
icated ourselves to the Library Militant and 
Triumphant. 

But when the Giants came to town, we for- 
sook the labors of scholarship, left society to 
solve its own problems as best it could, and 
took the “‘L’” to Wrigley Field. There, with 
beer and hot-dogs and good companions, we 
watched Carl Hubbell’s blazing curve and cal- 
culated the odds on the next pitch. Then in 
the evening back to International House, 
where on occasion we listened to Beethoven 
or Mozart or, more likely, considered the 
aberrations of the bell-shaped curve or con- 
trived new ways to harass the faculty. 

We wish we could convey to the coming 
generations of librarians something of the 
excitement and exhilaration within the Quad- 
rangle beneath Harper's gothic towers, when 
“hope grew ‘round us like the twining vine,” 
and even the dull chores of graduate study 
“seemed but as the stuff whence fancy wove 
us dreams of happiness.” 

To our full buoyancy of youth, the WILSON 
BULLETIN gave a generous share of hope, and 
joy, and aspiration. It was then only emerging 
from the chrysalis of a house organ, and it may 
not have been a great national force, even 
among the slender output of library journals. 
But with Stanley Kunitz at its head, it was a 
rallying point for a group of youngsters who 
were in hot revolt against tradition. 

Now that the challenge sounds again from 
our nation’s capital in a reminiscent regional 
accent, we can wish for the wLB no finer 
future than a continuation of the patient sym- 
pathy for the sophistry of youth which for us 
will always spell the name of Kunitz. 
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The Lighthouse 


WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


PUBLICATIONS 


Wilson Company Buys 
Index to Legal Periodicals 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries at Boston, on 
June 23, 1961, the members of the Associa- 
tion by a voice vote approved the sale of the 
54-year old Index to Legal Periodicals to 
The H. W. Wilson Company. The Company 
has acted as printer, publisher, and business 
manager of the Index, under contract with 
the Association, for more than 35 years. 


The suggestion of possible sale was initi- 
ated by the Association's Committee on the 
Index, and the Company's proposal to pur- 
chase specified that the price be established by 
the Association and that the Committee con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. A condition 
stipulated by the Association, and agreed to 
by the Company, was that all future issues 
and volumes will carry the statement that the 
Index is published in cooperation with the 
Association. The Company also declared its 
intention of publishing the Index indefinitely, 
but if it should ever wish to seli the publica- 
tion, the Association is guaranteed the first 
right to repurchase at a price to be determined 
by a stated formula. 


Payment of the purchase price and transfer 
of title and other assets was made effective 
September 1, 1961 (marking the end of the 
current 3-year cumulative period) and the 
first issue to appear under the new ownership 
will be Volume 55, Number 1, dated October 
1961. The Index will continue to be pub- 
lished monthly, excluding September, with 


bound annual and 3-year cumulations. 


In a telegram read to the membership at 
the Boston meeting by AALL President Helen 
Snook Roalfe, following ratification of the 
sale, Howard Haycraft, President of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, pledged the Com- 
pany to maintain with the Committee's help 
the high standards of the Index. Miss Eliza- 
beth Finley, AALL President for 1961-62, 
announced that Forrest S. Drummond, librar- 
ian of the Los Angeles County Law Library, 
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will continue as Chairman of the Committee, 
which will henceforth serve the Index in an 
advisory capacity. 

For the past several decades the editorial 
offices of the Index have been located at the 
Harvard Law School through the kindness of 
that institution. Several months ago the edi- 
tor for the last nine years announced her in- 
tention of leaving to enter other work regard- 
less of the decision on the sale of the Index. 
Selection of a new editor is expected to be 
announced shortly, and the editorial offices 
will be moved to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany premises in due course. 


Study of Abridged Readers’ Guide 


The Subcommittee on the Abridged Read- 
ers’ Guide (of the ALA’s Committee on Wil- 
son Indexes) met at the Wilson Company on 
May 19 to plan a study of the index. A 
questionnaire was drafted which will be sent 
to all subscribers immediately after Labor 
Day. From the replies to this questionnaire a 
final voting list will be drafted for circulation 
to the subscribers late in the fall. Members of 
the Subcommittee are: Eleanor Street, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Sonya F. Cummings, Mrs. Mary 
Kent Grant, Anna Clark Kennedy, Virginia 
Lord, Voila R. Maihl, Mrs. Olive B. Shafer, 
and Olivia R. Way. 


A Korean Adaptation of Sears 


A Korean translation and adaptation of 
Bertha M. Frick’s Sears List of Subject Head- 
ings was published last spring under the title 
List of Korean Subject Headings. The editor 
of the work, which is based on the seventh 
and eighth editions of Sears, is Jai Chul Lee. 
The work was published by the Yonsei Uni- 
versity Library under the sponsorship of the 
Korean Project of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. The Korean Project was 
established under a contract with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to provide 
educational and technical services. 
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Representative American Speeches: 
1960-1961 


Representative American Speeches: 1960- 
1961, edited by Lester Thonssen, was pub- 
lished late in June as volume 33, number 3 
of the Reference Shelf series. Containing ex- 
amples of outstanding oratory of the past 
year or so, the volume covers a cross section 
of American thought: politics, religion, sci- 
ence, communications. It includes President 
Kennedy's inaugural address, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's speech before the United 
Nations last September 22, C. P. Snow’s 
“The Moral Un-Neutrality of Science,” Willy 
Ley’s history and prophecy of “The Conquest 
of Space,” Dr. Eugene Carson Blake’s “Pro- 
posal for the Reunion of Christ's Church,” 
and 13 other important presentations of ideas 
and ideals. 


Federal Aid to Education 


The intense controversy over Federal aid 
to education that reached its peak this year 
receives serious coverage by a variety of ex- 
perts in Federal Aid to Education, edited by 
Ronald Steel, just published as volume 33, 
number 4 of the Reference Shelf series. De- 
signed to provide background for the 1961- 
1962 high school debate and discussion theme 
designated by the NUEA, the book is filled 
with articles and speeches on basic problems 
and challenges facing American education 
today. 

Another Reference Shelf book, Old Age 
in America, originally scheduled for early 
summer release, will appear as number 5 of 
this year’s series next month. 


STAFF 


Conference Roundup 


The Wilson Company was actively repre- 
sented during the summer at both the Ameri- 
can Library Association Conference (Cleve- 
land, July 9-15) and the Special Libraries 
Association Conference (San Francisco, May 
28-June 1). 


ALA: Wilson Company Vice-President 
Charles J. Shaw and President Howard Hay- 
craft attended the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials, Mr. Shaw 
as a member of the Committee, Mr. Haycraft 
by invitation. ... Edwin B. Colburn, Chief 
of Indexing Services, went to Cleveland early 
for a pre-conference meeting of the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, and subsequently 
presided at meetings of RSD’s Bibliography 
Committee and of the consultants on Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries. . . . 
Jack Ramsey, Chief of Library Relations, 
attended as a member both of the Public 
Library Association's nominating committee, 
and of the executive board of Beta Phi Mu. 
. . . Dorothy West, editor of the Standard 
Catalog series, made her report as chairman 
of the nominating committee of YASD. .. . 
Marga Franck, editor of Bibliographic Index, 
went to executive committee meetings of 
RTSD's Serials Section. . . . Helen Geer, 
Library Literature editor, accepted for the 
second year in succession the editorship of 
Facts and Faces, the annual directory of ALA 
Council members. . . . John Fall, chief of 
New York Public Library’s Economics Divi- 
sion, and a Wilson Company director, took 
office as chairman of the International Rela- 
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tions Round Table. . Ruth Armstrong, 
librarian of Armstrong College, Savannah, 
Georgia, and a member of the Committee on 
Wilson Indexes, took office as president of 
RTSD. . . . John Wakeman, editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, attended as 
chairman of the nominating committee of 
LAD’s Public Relations Section, and as one 
of a number of consultants in a library peri- 
odical evaluation service arranged by the 
Library Periodicals Round Table. ... Several 
other Wilson Company staff members were 
also present. 


SLA: Representing the Company at SLA were 
Howard Haycraft, Jack Ramsey, Roberta 
Purdy (editor of Applied Science and Tech- 
nology Index), and Vineta Blumoff, sales 
representative. Miss Purdy took office as 
vice-chairman and chairman-etect of SLA’s 
Publishing Division. Mr. Haycraft addressed 
a breakfast meeting of the Insurance Division 
on the selection of periodicals for the Wilson 
indexes, presented The H. W. Wilson Com- 

any-SLA Chapter Award at the annual 
seein and attended seminars at Candle- 
stick Park, an outlying cultural center, 


Colburn Appointment 


Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col- 
burn has accepted appointment to a three-year 
term as a member at large of the ALA Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee. A 
member of the ALA Panel on Unesco and of 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee, Mr. 
Colburn also is chairman of the Bibliography 
Committee of ALA’s Reference Services Divi- 
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sion. He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Index to Religious Periodical Lit- 
erature and a trustee of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. 


Other Staff News 


Company representatives who have ad- 
dressed professional associations and library 
science students recently include Chief of In- 
dexing Services Edwin B. Colburn, Library 
Literature editor Helen T. Geer, and John 
Wakeman, editor of Wis. Mr. Colburn 
spoke on the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries to the Hudson Valley 
Library Association, meeting at the Masters 
School in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. Miss Geer ad- 
dressed two classes of former Library Litera- 
ture editor Dorothy E. Cole at the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, College of Education, 
State University of New York, at Albany. 
Her subjects were ‘Charging Systems’ and 
“The Indexing of Publications for Library 
Literature.” 

Mr. Wakeman was a panelist on the “Li- 
brary Image’ at the Westchester Library 
Association's conference, and also addressed 
library school students at Pratt Institute on 
librarianship in England. 


In Memoriam 


Older staff members are saddened to learn 
of the death of Mrs. Eva Rahbek-Sniith, in- 
termittently a member of the editorial staff 
from 1922 to 1946. Mrs. Rahbek-Smith, who 
died in Newburgh, N.Y., on June 18 after a 
three-week illness, was co-editor of the Edu- 
cational Film Catalog (later the Educational 
Film Guide) from its inception in 1936 until 
her resignation in 1946. 


Visitors 


Wilson Company visitors during the summer 
have included: 

Forrest S. Drummond, librarian, Los Angeles 
County Law Library, and chairman, Index to Legal 
Periodicals Commitee of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. . . 

William B. Stern, foreign law librarian, Los 
Angeles County Law Library. . . 

Miss Clara C. Glenn, librarian, St. Thomas 
Military Academy, St. Paul, Minn. .. . 

M. Richard Wilt, executive secretary, Catholic 
Library Association, Villanova, Penn. .. . 

Geoffrey T. Alley, director, National Library 
Service, Wellington, New Zealand. . . 

U Myo Thant, associate editor, State Publishing 
House of Burma, Rangoon. . . 

Laurent G. Denis, director, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Canada. . . 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter W. Wheeler and daughter, 
Miss Nancy Wheeler, Plaistow, N.H... . 
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Shukei Maesono, librarian, Japan Productivity 
Center, Tokyo, currently a student at Columbia. . . 

Masao Nagasawa, teaching assistant, Japan Li- 
brary School, Keio University, Tokyo, and Yong 
Jip Choi of Korea, whose year of study and travel 
as a technical participant has been arranged in the 
United States through the International Coofera- 
tion Administration. Both Mr. Nagasawa and Mr. 
Choi are currently students at Peabody Library 
School. . . 

Bruno Basseches, director of the Biblioteca 
Thomas Jefferson, U.S. Information Center in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. . 

Dorothy Turick, assistant public relations direc- 
tor, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. . . 

Mrs. Eileen E. Fortunata, librarian, and 20 
library council members from Northern Valley Re- 
gional High School, Demarest, N.J 

David D. Polon and Marjorie Witty of SETI 
Publishers, Ltd.. NYC. . . 

Miriam Firestone, Cambridge University Press, 
aia 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 


CLEVELAND, HARLAN, ed. Promise of World Ten- 
sions, Macmillan (NY) 1961 $3.50 

Cruse, AMY. After the Victorians. Dufour (imp) 
1960 1938 $3.75 

CUNNINGHAM, JAMES V. Tradition and Poetic 
Structure. Swallow, A. 1960 $4 

Davis, Harry R. and Ropert C. Goon, eds. 
Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics. Scribner 1960 
$6.50 

DucuHacek, Ivo D. Conflict and Cooperation 
Among Nations. Holt 1960 $6.50 

ELTZBACHER, PAUL. Anarchism; ed. by James J. 
Martin, Libertarian Book Club 1960 $6 

FERRATER Mora, Jose. Philosophy Today. Co- 
lumbia University Press 1960 $4.50 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE House CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 1960. Conference Proceedings, 
March 27-April 2, 1960 The Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1960. pa. $2.25 

HASKINS, CHARLES H. Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Science. Ungar 1960 $6.50 

Kirk, RUDOLF and C. F. MAIN, eds. Essays in 
Literary History, Rutgers University Press 1960 
$5 

MOULTON, Forest R. and Justus J. SCHIFFERES, 
eds. The Autobiography of Science. 2d ed. rev. 
and enl. Doubleday 1960 $5.95 

Paut Carus MEMORIAL SYMPOSIUM, PERU, ILL., 
1957. Modern Trends in World Religions; ed. 
by Joseph M. Kitagawa. Open Ct. 1959 $3.50 

RuGorF, MiLTon, ed. The Great Travellers. 2v 
Simon and Schuster 1960 $12.50 

SHAPLEY, HARLOW, ed. Source Book in Astron- 
omy, 1900-1950, Harvard University Press 1960 
$10 

SHUMAKER, WAYNE. Literature and the Irrational. 
Prentice-Hall 1960 $6.50 

ULicH, RoBert. The Education of Nations. Har- 
vard University Press 1961 $6.75 

VAN TASSEL, Davin D. Recording America’s Past. 
University of Chicago Press 1960 $6 
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__LIBRARY__ 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


Our Autumn, 1961 issue carries the first of two articles by R. D. 
Franklin, Librarian of the Toledo (O.) Public Libraries in which he 
deals with the perennially interesting subject of Library Reports. This 
first article has an appeal to librarians everywhere. In the second of 
his articles Mr. Franklin will deal specifically with reports published 
by certain American libraries. Readers will find these two articles of 
the bracing order. Other contributions are by John Imrie on “The 
Scottish Record Office’; and by Frank Swinnerton on “A Memory of 
Everyman” in which he deals with the famous series; and R. j. Hoy 
who presents “A Commentary on Library Policy’; and by the late W. C. 
Berwick Sayers on the early history of the then Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation. The reviewers include Eric Partridge, C. W. Black, City Li- 
brarian of Glasgow, Irving Lieberman, Director of the School of 
Librarianship at Seattle, F. M. Gardner of Luton, R. D. Macleod and 
others. 


There will also be the usual extensive body of Notes and News 
dealing with subjects that are basic to librarianship. 


The periodical claims international status, and with good reason. 
Apart from the fact that over the decades it has had the most notable 
British librarians as contributors, the North American angle has always 
been much in evidence. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, France, 
Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and so on. 


It will be gathered, therefore, that the LIBRARY REVIEW makes 
a special claim on the interest and support of libraries everywhere. We 
make our bow in over sixty countries. 


Subscriptions for issues are invited at the rate of $2.00 or 16/-per 
annum post free from LIBRARY REVIEW, 3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, 
C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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school libraries 


(Continued from page 62) 

summer library service. Invertory records— 
materials added and withdrawn and size of 
total collection—combined with expenditures 
for materials, year by year, give factual evi- 
dence of what it takes to build an adequate 
collection. 

3. We should be alert to opportunities to 
participate in research studies being con- 
ducted in our schools or school systems. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


Books in Publishers’ Bindings 
Books in Publishers’ Reinforced Bindings 


Books in Huntting Quality Library 
Buckram Binding 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











The 
professional 
lettering 
Write for 
literature and samples 


iechnique 
Stik-a-letter Co. 


lL} 
Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 


Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e¢ 

Alphabetical _fields-of-work Rn (270) | and cross 
references ( and (58) 
“... areal contribution to the libraries’ s working tools.”” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tabeis included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street * Covina 1, California 
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WRITE 


for these 


be 


NATIONAL LETTER WRITING WEEK: Libraries 
can obtain free copies of a bulletin board streamer 
about National Letter Writing Week from the 
Paper Stationery and Tab!et Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 444 Madison Ave., NYC. The 24th annual 
Week to promote personal correspondence will take 
place Oct. 1-7. The two-color streamer features 
the slogan, “Letters Are Links to Friendship.” 


LSA RESULTS: Available free from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C., is the depart- 
ment’s reprint of ““LSA—Success Story,” Roger H. 
McDonough’s Library Journal review of an earlier 
Library Services Branch publication: State Plans 
Under the Library Services Act. Supplement II. 
A Progress Report. The First Three Years: Fiscal 
Years 1957, 1958, 1959, The reprint of Mr. Mc- 
Donough’s LJ review is publication number OE- 
15027, obtainable from the address above. 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES: ‘Personnel Prac- 
tices in State Libraries and State Library Extension 
Agencies,” a 29-page report of a study made under 
the direction of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion of ALA, is available free in single copies or 
limited numbers from LAD, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

The study was undertaken by the State Library 
Personnel Practices Commission of the Personnel 
Administration Section of LAD and is a result of 
one of a series of studies originated by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries in 1958 to deter- 
mine the functions performed by state library 
agencies. The report was compiled, tabulated, and 
interpreted by John Harley, director of the Para- 
mus, N.J., Public Library. It covers titles and 
status, functions, personnel practices, and surveys 
of state library agencies. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING is a 36-page, photographically illustrated 
pamphlet prepared by Helen E. Wessells under the 
direction of Rose Vainstein, formerly public library 
specialist of the Library Services Branch of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. According to a foreword by LSB Director 
John G. Lorenz, “Many queries have been received 
from organizations and individuals at home and 
abroad on just how the American public library 
serves as an educational agency. We believe that 
this publication will provide some of the answers.” 
The pamphlet, in 9” x 6” format, is for he at 
20c a copy by the Supt. of Documents, U.S, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, DC 


ROSE VAINSTEIN’S ARTICLES, “Public Library 
Standards—Their Development and Use” and 
“Aging in the Modern World,” have been re- 
printed respectively from the fall 1960 Mountain 
Plains Library Quarterly and the Oct. 1960 Okla- 
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homa Librarian, Single copies are obtainable, as 
long as supply lasts, from the Library Services 
Branch, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


PL SALARY STATISTICS: Available from Pub- 
lications, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md. at $1.15 a copy is “Salary Statistics for Large 
Public Libraries,” a 31” x 33” chart which includes 
1961 salaries and 1960 operational statistics for 
41 large public libraries. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY: Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y., offers without charge these book- 
lists: Books for Businessmen; The Individual, This 
Time, This Age; Reading Aloud in the Family; 
Your Automobile; as well as a bookmark entitled 
“Your Library Is a Treasure Chest of Books. Use 
the Card Catalog As Your Key,” with hints on 
navigating around the library. Address the library's 
Public Relations Office. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION: Single copies of “It's 
in the Library, Information for Business,” are avail- 
able on request from the Public Relations Office, 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library, 115 South Ave. 


INDIANA CHAPTER OF SLA announces pub- 
lication of the Proceedings of the “Institute on 
Channels of Communication for Special Libraries” 
held by the Chapter at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, in April 1960. Cost of the publication is 
$1.50 per copy, prepaid by check payable to the 
Indiana Chapter of Special Libraries Association 
and sent to Mr, Tom Hull, Librarian, American 
Legion National Headquarters, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 


URBAN RENEWAL: The fifth bibliography in a 
series prepared by The Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, published in Dec, 1960, is avail- 
able free upon request with a 4c stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. It numbers 51 pages, 81/2” x 
11”. Title is Publications Relating to Urban Re- 
newal i959, with some additional entries for pre- 
vious years and a special section on Washington, 
D.C. and vicinity. Requests should be addressed to 
Room 207, The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 


MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL LABOR: A member 
of the Friends Committee on Legislation, 2160 
Lake St., San Francisco 21, Cal., has compiled and 
produced as a public service a mimeographed list 
of groups working with migrant labor, government 
publications on the subject, books, pamphlets, and 
articles. Copies can be secured at 10c each, 


ASIA, NEW NATIONS, AND HUXLEY: From 
Idaho State Gollege Library, Pocatello, comes in- 
formation that the following mimeographed read- 
ing lists are available on request, without charge: 
No. 12—Aldous Huxley; No. 13—The New Na- 
tions; No. 14—Asia: Part One; No. 15—Asia: 
Part Two: Southeast Asia; No. 16—American 
Business History; No. 17—Asia: Part Three: 
China; No. 18—Asia: Part Four: South Asia; 
No. 19—Asia: Part Five: Japan. 
(Continued on next page) 
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BE AN ARMY 
Miela-latci 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 
Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
Office. 
BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-19) 

















DISPLAY LETTERS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 


Magnetic, pressure-sensitive or 
stand-up letters in a wide variety 
of sizes and type faces. They're 
inexpensive, neat and quick to set 
up. Designed especially for use in 
book displays, on bulletin boards, 
etc. 


Write today for FREE literature 
showing styles, sizes, prices, etc. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


2018 Washington Ave. ° St. Louis, Mo. 


RECORD ALBUM 
LIBRARY UNIT 


saves! space 


Holds 300 12” LP’s 
in less than 4 sq. ft. 
New ‘“‘Quick-See’’ display and 
browser cabinets are equipped 
with four noiseless roll-out files 
for front-view, flip-through se- 





> to-back as modular aisle 

units or singly against wall. 44” 

high, 30” wide, 16” deep. 
Order direct 


KERSTING MFG. CO. 
504 S$. Date, Alhambra, Calif. 








UNUSUAL LITERARY PRINTS 


Detailed, 


literar 


authentic and reliable line illustrations of 
masterpieces. 

Suitable for framing and display @ Designed for 
school and library use @ Carefully reproduced by 
photo offset on high —_ grades of paper © Black 


and White only 11” 


BEOWULF Angi fo--Coe epic 4 prints 
SHAKESPEAREAN RAMAS 10 prints 
CANTERBURY TALES 24 prints 
arthurian nds 20 prints $4.00 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 5 prints $2.25 
LADY OF THE LAKE 5 prints $2.25 


Write for detailed information on these and other sets. 
Prices include postage and packaging. Individual orders 
prepaid. Satisfaction assured or money remitted in full. 


NOT ONE REJECT TO DATE! 
YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N. Y. 


$2. 4 
$3.7: 
$4. 33 
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SNOWY EGRET: Humphrey A. Olsen, editor, 
announces a surplus of the issue of Snowy Egret 
carrying a 39-page critical survey of the life and 
works of “Audubon: The Clear-eyed Artist and the 
Fabulous Legend”’ (1957). Single copies will be 
sent without cost to the first 40 librarians who re- 
quest them. Address: Snowy Egret, Shorter Apart- 
ments 701, Rome, Georgia. 


FICTION IN THE DISTRICT pd COLUMBIA: 
The Fiction section of A Basic List of Books for 
Branches of the D. C. Public Library is available 
free upon request with a self-addressed 8” x 111” 
envelope with 4c postage stamp. The non-fiction 
section will be ready for distribution in the near 
future. Address requests to the D. C. Public Li- 
brary, Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 


SCIENCE IN CANADA: 4A Directory of Cana- 
dian Scientific and Technical Periodicals, a classi- 
fied guide to currently published titles, 31 pages 
including index of titles, has been compiled by the 
Library, National Research Council, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, from which copies are available on request. 


SCIENCE AROUND THE WORLD: Scientists’ 
Approaches to Information is the title of Melvin 
J. Voigt's “grass roots study of scientists’ methods 
of obtaining information with emphasis on printed 
sources.”” The results of his investigation have just 
been published by the American Library Associ- 
ation, Publishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., as Number 24 in the ACRL 
Monograph Series. 

Presenting first the historical background, Mr. 
Voigt then considers in detail the scientists’ three 
approaches to infermation—the current, the every- 
day, and the exhaustive. An analysis of inforrna- 
tion-seeking methods and materials employed in 
the biological sciences, chemistry, physics and elec- 
trical engineering follows. For each approach in 
each area he notes the most useful bibliographic 
tools and reference works, determines how well 
these traditional devices serve the purpose, and 
suggests new or additional ones. 

Data for the report was gathered through inter- 
views under a Fulbright Research Grant at the 
University of Copenhagen in 1958-1959. Scandi- 
Mavian scientists and research librarians were se- 
lected because their knowledge of English, French 
and German enables them to use printed sources 
on the basis of the quality of the source rather than 
a language bias. 

Copies of the 81-page paper-bound publication 
are obtainable at $2.50 each. 


BOOKS AROUND THE GLOBE, a 48-page booklet 
listing a selection of books which contribute to an 
understanding of the various countries of the world, 
their problems, and their place in the world today, 
is available from the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. Used as the basis for book discussions in . 
eight different areas at the Association conference, 
the list is arranged by regions, countries, and then 
roughly by call numbers, and includes annotations. 

Designed as a working list, the selections in- 
cluded are primarily 1958-1960 publications, and 
trade information is given. Titles considered espe- 
cially appropriate for young adults, ages 13 to 19 
years, are starred. 

Copies of the list may be secured for 50c each 
from Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, President, WLA, 
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Madison Public Library, 206 North Carroll St., 
Madison 3, Wis. 


“A COLLEGE LIBRARY IS A COOPERATIVE 
AFFAIR between its staff and the teaching faculty. 
Like all long-term affairs, mutual understanding 
and a common direction are essential.” Toward 
this end, the University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Center Library (4901 Evergreen Rd., Dearborn) 
has prepared a 10-page, mimeographed “Faculty 
Library Handbook.” Copies are obtainable without 
charge. 


NOMINAL CHARGE FOR URBANA OCCA- 
SIONALS: From the University of Illinois Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Urbana, comes 
regretful announcement that rising production and 
distribution costs will make it necessary henceforth 
to provide the Occasional Papers at a nominal cost. 
Beginning with Occasional Paper no. 61—'‘Refer- 
ence Service in American Public Libraries Serving 
Populations of 10,000 or More’’—there will be a 
flat charge of $1 per copy. Subscriptions will be 
accepted at $2 per year, with a guarantee of at least 
three numbers. (Names will be reinstated on the 
Occasional Papers mailing list upon receipt of cash, 
check, money order, or stamps for the price of 
subscription. ) 

Occasional Paper no. 61, mentioned above, is a 
report of a nationwide survey prepared by the 
Public Library Reference Survey Committee of the 
Reference Services Division of ALA. 


“A FACT OF LITTLE PRACTICAL USE,” ac- 
cording to a modest Cleveland publicist, is *1at if 
all the books in the 50 libraries in and around 
Cleveland’s University Circle were stacked up, the 
result would be a pile more than four times the 
height of Mt. Everest, Computation of this statistic, 
which took the average thickness of a book to be 
one inch, was based on data in the first directory 
of libraries in the area, recently published. 

Alice K. Monroe, librarian at the Euclid-100th 
Street branch of the Cleveland Public Library, 
headed the team that compiled the directory. Copies 
of the 31-page publication are obtainable from: 
University Circle Foundation, 2009 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECT, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl., is making 
available (free) a 5-page iliesstebs of “Tools 
for Use in School Library Development,” listing 
free and priced materials, with sources. Also free 
from the same source is a complete ‘Checklist’ of 
materials produced and/or distributed by the School 
Library Development Project. 


WHAT DOES A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN DO? The 
question is answered in a 6-page pamphlet prepared 
by the joint committee of the New England School 
Development Council and the New England School 
Library Association. Copies, for NESDEC mem- 
bers, are 10c each; for non-members, 25c. Address 
NESDEC, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


THE LISTENING LIBRARY, a department of 
Libraphone, Inc., has released its 1961 catalog, a 
descriptive listing of over 1,000 literary recordings, 
including sections on opera, classical music and 
Broadway shows. Catalog is available on request 
from Listening Library, Long Branch, N.J. 
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10,000 
LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book orders 
to Boston for the kind of service they 
want—and deserve! How about you? 
Campbell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S, hard-bound, 
in-print books promptly and efficiently, 
with accurate billing, intelligent re- 
porting. 


Ask for copies of Your Book WHOLE- 
SALER AND YoU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GumDE, Booxs For Boys AND GIRLS. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 


989 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 








MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Counseling Books 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 
(A Pastoral Psychology Book Ciub Selection) 


A sourcebook of discussion methods. Fifty-six 
group projects which used discussion as a counsel- 
ing and learning method are described. Participants 
ranged all the way from primary school children, 
teenagers, college students and adults. 

Contributors to this Symposium include teachers, 
pastors, counselers and psychiatric workers. 

Library-bound, 464 pp., index, 
600-item bibl.-postpaid $7.00 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Written at the request of parents who wished to 
coordinate their efforts for sound sex education 
with the school and the church. Wholesome at- 
titudes and high moral standards are stressed. 
This book is found on open shelves of libraries for 
adult education. 

Deluxe binding, 192 pp. :»pendix. —postpaid $4.50 


Books sent on approval with 
full return privileges if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. box 3222 e Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 


Today 'S BY AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
iterature since 1935 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 

35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

$8.00 a year $15.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 











Pees -* a LS, 
wre pases em Se % 
oe sa ee ee --* ° 


/* This Youth Today novel has a two-fold $ 
interest: a touching romance and alivelypic- ' 
ture of a dedicated young speech therapist. ' 


The : 
: Immediate 


oss j 


:; By CLARICE PONT 
s DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
S 7 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 


Te. Me eo 2 2*s 
*, .— =s-0s-""" 


A PREPUBLICATION OFFER 


HOUSE UNDIVIDED! 


A Story of Freemasonry and 
The Civil War 


The human and particularly the fraternal 
aspects of the great conflict are depicted 
in the Centennial Year by Allen E. 
Roberts, Masonic and Civil War historian. 





Civil War experts who have checked the manuscript 
for historical accuracy write: 
“The definitive Masonic research work 
on the Civil War”... Wm. R. Denslow 
“The author has dug through the battles 
and incidents and has extracted the 
meat.”. . Louis H. Manarin 
“It should appeal, not only to Masons, 
but to research historians. ... It is cer- 
tainly a book that should be included in 
any complete reference library”. 
Robert W. Waitt, Jr. 


PREPUBLICATION RESERVATIONS TO LIBRARIES 
will be accepted until Oct. Ist at $4.00 per copy. 
Payment not necessary until volume received and 
approved. After Oct. Ist prepaid price is $5.00. 
Over 300 pages, bound in blue buckram. Send 


prepublication reservations to: 


ROYAL ARCH MASON MAGAZINE 
Box 529 Trenton, Mo. 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 

(Continued from page 57) 
became Public Law 87-14. Included was 
$1,300,000 for Federal grants under the Li- 
brary Services Act for Fiscal 1960. Though 
allotments for that year had been authorized 
at $7,500,000, only $6,131,000 had been 
actually appropriated. The supplementary 
funds were sufficient to cover all payments 
requested for 1960. 

The LSA appropriation for Fiscal 1962 
also moved smoothly through the legislative 
process. With the Administration for the 
first time supporting the full amount author- 
ized, $7,500,000, this amount was included 
in the Appropriation Bill for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
was passed by the House on May 17. It ap- 
peared likely to meet with equal success in 
the Senate. 


Miscellaneous 

The above is a far from complete catalog 
of legislation relating to libtaries in the first 
session of the 87th Congress. By early sum- 
mer a bill to secure the consent of Congress 
to interstate compacts ‘for the dev elopment 
or operation of library facilities and services’ 
had passed the Senate, with companion bills 
under consideration in the House. An item 
in the Legislative Appropriations bill, which 
would implement the program to a 
foreign library material authorized under 
P.L.480, was supported, but the final outcome 
of the proposal is uncertain at this time. 

Among legislation which ALA opposed 
was the Administration-sponsored bill to in- 
crease the postal rates. After lengthy hear- 
ings (at which ALA testified), the House 
Post Office Committee voted to table the bill, 
then, under pressure from the Administra- 
tion, reversed itself and considered a compro- 
mise bill from which, happily, the library and 
educational materials rate increases had been 
deleted. Also opposed was legislation to re- 
instate and give legislative authorization to 
the censorship of imported publications con- 
taining “‘political propaganda,” a program 
which had been terminated by a White House 
order on March 1, 1961. The bill, introduced 
in the House by Representative Francis E. 
Walter (D.,Pa.), H.R.5751, was brought up 
several times on the Consent Calendar (nor- 
mally limited to bills of a noncontroversial 
nature), was objected to on July 17 by three 
Members of the House, and was thus auto- 
matically and permanently banned from the 
Calendar. Senate Judiciary Committee action 
is uncertain. 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


EST. 
1889 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 








We can supply many 
out-of-print tities from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
31 East Tenth stort 
New York 3, N. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. Want lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





ADMINISTRATOR for 
Center, Barnesville, Ohio. Well-established, 
nationally- recognized order, cataloging, and 
processing center for groups of public libraries. 
Excellent working conditions in modern quar- 
ters. Challenging new field of library service. 
Professional degree required plus suitable ex- 
ere. Salary open. Apply to: David W. 
Griffith, Carnegie Library, 407 S. 4th Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


Library Service 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN to administer new 
branch quarters. Challenging opportunity in an 
expanding branch system for young branch 
librarian to develop program and services for 
one of seven branches in the system. Flint’s 
newest branch. 100,000 circulation. Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience 
required. Beginning salary up to $6,721 depend- 
ing on experience. Annual increments to $7,565 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 
1026 E. Kearsley St. Flint, Michigan. 





BUSINESS AND SCIENCE LIBRARIAN 
to develop new department in new i:r condi- 
tioned building. Salary open. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy chil- 
dren’s Department in new air conditioned 
building. Fifth year degree required. Ex- 
perience desirable. Salary open. Apply: Miss 
Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Library, 
Abilene, Texas. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. If you have 
a library degree and 2 years experience in 
children’s work, you will be interested in our 
opening. Brand new building, in growing 
southern California city of 30,000. Salary 
$410 to $490, depending on qualifications. 
Ideal climate, excellent living conditions. 
Social security, state retirement, paid health 
insurance. Send resumé to Librarian, Orange 
Public Library, Orange, California. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve 
rapidly growing suburban community, 35 miles 
from the heart of New York City. Opportunity 
to develop children’s services. Be in charge of 
your own library building with a book budget of 
$6, 500. Starting salary $5,600 to $6,250 depend- 
ing on experience. 35 hour work week, liberal 
benefits, Write: Director, West Islip Library, 
43 Hawley Street, West Islip, oe 





CHILDREN’S WORK-HEAD $6320-7790 
(8 steps) Planyging and developing juvenile 
program for library system (9 branches), super- 
vising story hours, selecting books for Main 
Children’s Room as basis for system-wide 
selection, promoting library relations through 
publicity, booklists, community contacts. 5th 
year degree, plus two years successful library 
experience including work with children. Usual 
fringe benefits plus. Apply Miss Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 
Indiana. 





COLLEGE CATALOGER with part time 
circulation work, Experience required. Forty 
hour week, Salary $4500-5200 for 12 months 
with vacation. Small Catholic boys college. 
Start September 11. Apply: Eleanor Koester, 
Librarian, St. Ambrose College Library, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 





GENERAL Professional Assistant to work 
with adults at county library service center, 
emphasis on reference and readers assistance, 
5th year degree in Library Science required. 
Salary range $5500-$6500, starting salary depend- 
ing on previous experience. Annual increments 
on merit. 371%4 hour week, vacation one month, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, Social Security, county 
retirement, 9 paid holidays. Apply: Dorothy E. 
Hiatt, Librarian, Macomb County Library, 
43533 Elizabeth road, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 





Growing Central California library system has 
two professional openings. 
LIBRARIAN I—Children’s Division 
LIBRARIAN I—Reference Division 


advancement 


5-step salary scale with automatic 
to 2nd step after 6 months. 40 
work week; 12 days sick leave; 
tion, social security, state retirement and health 
insurance. For application and details write 
Director of Library Service, Public Library of 
Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, California. 


hour, 5 day 
12 days vaca- 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus 
experience for township library, Population 
53,000. Library degree required. Librarian has 
responsibility for direction of service, super- 
vision and training of staff, development of 
collection, and continuing good public relations 
and community contacts. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Retirement plan plus 
Social Security. Apply: Ida G. Wilson, Li- 
brarian, Elgin, Illinois. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. 
B.L.S. Degree plus supervisory experience. 
New air conditioned building opens early fall 
serving 25,000. Tremendous opportunity for 
expanding services. Attractive colonial town, 
Capitol of State, ‘2 hrs. from Philadelphia. 
Salary and usual benefits to be arranged. Write 
George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings Highway, 
Dover, Delaware. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex- 
perience and administrative ability necessary. 
Pleasant suburban environment convenient to 
Chicago. New building (1958) adequate staff 
(10 full time), excellent budget. Municipal 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, 
other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge 
Public Library, Park Ridge, Illinois. 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, full time, 
preferably with experience, for large suburban 
school on the immediate east side of Muskegon, 
Michigan. We recently completed a new high 
school building which we are growing into on 
a year by year basis (eleventh grade in the 
1961-62 school year). The new building contains 
a library with wall shelving for 14,000 books. 
At present we have approximately 9,000 new 
books (purchased and cataloged). The school 
was built for 1,000 students. Apply to M. E. 
MacPherson, Superintendent, Orchard View 
School, 1074 Shonat St., Muskegon, Mich. 





IMMEDIATE opening for countywide school 


Nevada. 


elementary 


librarian-curriculum coordinator, Elko, 
Minimum experience two years 
teaching and/or library experience. Must have 
twenty-four semester hours library science and 
qualifications to hold Nevada Element: iry Pro- 
fessional Certificate. Beginning salary $6338.00 
to $7320.00—twelve months; two weeks paid 
vacation; sick leave and state retirement. Com- 
municate with Burnell Larson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Elko County School District, P.O 
Box 1012, Elko, Nevada. Phone REpublic 
8-5196. 





SEPTEMBER opening 
librarian. Library school degree. Public Library 
runs nine grade school libraries. Central 
processing. Full time clerical assistant. For- 
ward-looking school system. Attractive school 
libraries. Suburban community 35 miles from 
New York. Beginning salary for f .a year with 
library degree $5174; with experience salary is 
more. Pension, social security. Appointment at 
salary commensurate with experience. Write 
Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, 
Conn. Personal interview important. 


for elementary school 


Wood Products Corp. 
Stechert- Hafner inc. a 
5 Powers Publishing Co. 





U.S. A 

University” of Michigan Press _... 
University Microfilms ware 
Vital Speeche x 


Yale Univesity bene Fite ‘Service | || 
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Readers’ Guide. Library 
school degree. Must be interested in cata- 
loging. 5-day, 35-hour week; ALA pension 
system. Hospitalization. Vacation. Many 
other benefits. Salary range $5,000-$5,600 
depending on experience, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—City of 18,000 in 
midwestern Nebraska. Library science degree 
required. 40 hour week. Sick leave. 3 weeks 
vacation. Social Security. Starting salary 
$5,800. Write Miss Nell Hartman, Pres, North 
Platte Public Library. 314 North Jeffers Street. 
North Platte, Nebraska. 








REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library 
degree required. Salary $5,200 to $6,200 de- 
pending upon experience. Month’s vacation, sick 
leave, and retirement benefits. Apply Joseph M. 
Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park Public Li- 
brary, Highland Park, Illinois. 





WANTED 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN to develop and 


direct library of 10,000 volumes and 250 peri- 
odicals for Research and Development Division 
of 150 professional and administrative em- 
ployees. 

B.S. degree in one of the physical sciences. 
Satisfactory completion of at least one year 
study in an accredited school for librarianship 
and/or meeting the standards of the Special 
Libraries Association—Or equivalent knowledge 
of library techniques achieved through experi- 
ence as a librarian in a technical library, 

Excellent opportunity. Write for detailed 
information. All replies confidential. 

Write to: Personnel Procurement 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Save 94% of Periodical storage space 
with University Microfilms 


Over 1500 Serial 
publications now 
available 


These handy little boxes are pro- 
viding adequate periodical refer- 
ence service—while saving 94% 
of storage space—for many lead- 
ing libraries. It is accomplished 
by following the suggestions in 
this two-part program. 


1. Keep regular issues available for the first year 
or two—the period of greatest use. Then, get 
microfilms for enduring reference needs. It costs 
no more than binding the shelf worn periodi- 


4 


cals—saves 94% of space. 


2 » Replace present backfile volumes with microfilms 
when the stack space they take is needed for better 
use. It costs much less than a building addition. 


Many new titles have been added to UM availabili- 
ties in the last few months, making the service more com- 
prehensive than ever. Write for the complete list of backfile 
and current volumes. 


| Ae UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
MM 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Get a Better Book Pocket, 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


* DEMCO Book 


Pockets are really 
tough at the corners 
where the most wear occurs! 


To get stronger paper stock our chemist 
worked with the mills—testing, testing and 
testing to find the tear and fold strength re- 
quired. We have it now—a paper of much 
higher strength than anything available 
before. 

Demco’s new and improved Book Pocket 
is the toughest we've ever found! It’s made 
of the same weight stock as previous Demco 
Book Pockets, and manufactured under strict 
supervision in Demco’s own plant. Every 
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POCKETS 








mill run of book pocket stock is laboratory 
tested to maintain high quality tear strength. 
Our increase in book pocket sales tells us, 
much more certainly than mechanical test- 
ing, that this book pocket is outstanding in 
appearance, in use and in longer wear. 

You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money—and it saves you money because it’s 
tougher—lasts longer! Order a supply today! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied! 


TO LIBRARIES 




















